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FIVE DECADES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS—(II) 


BY A. E, 


Fifty years ago there was not a high school, 
city school, normal school, academy, seminary, 
college and few universities with a laboratory. 
Now there are 10,000 laboratories in the schools 
and institutions of the United States. 

Then there was not a bench, hand tool, or ma- 
chine in any school or mstitution in the United 
States, now there are 10,000 schools with me- 
chanical equipment. 

Then there was but one school or college in 
the United States that had any respect for edu- 
cational agriculture or school gardening, now 
there are thousands of schools giving attention 
thereto. 

Then there were few cities that had drawing, 
now there is no city that does not have it. 

Then there were few cities that had music 
taught, now there are few that do not. Then 
there was not a school gymnasium in the United 
States, now there are thousands. 

Then there was not a piece of play apparatus 
in any school grounds in the United States, now 
there are 100,000. 

Then there was not a college graduate in any 
normal school faculty unless by accident, now 
there is no member of a normal school faculty 
who is not a college graduate unless by inhert- 
tance. 

Then there was not a college or university 
with any thought of professional work for teach- 
ers, now there is not one without it. 

Then there was not a school that did not re- 
quire all learning to come from books, now 
there is not a city school, a high school, a nor- 
mal school, and scarcely a college or university 
that limits its education to book work. 

Then there was no psychology that was not 
built on “intellect, sensibility and will,” words no 
longer heard except in the pulpit and by ancient 
and honorable professors. 

Then the subject was the only subject of 
thought and the child was the subject for applied 
physical action. Now the child is of interest 
mentally, aesthetically and ethically, and physi- 
cally he is subject for improvement rather than 
reprovement. 

In 1870 there was mo studying of anything by 
doing anything. The school was a book affair. 
300k-minded children and youth learned a good 
deal while those who were not  book-minded 
learned little. The student who actually visua- 
lized the experiment he was describing had fine 
mental discipline and appreciated science. 


WINSHIP 


There was no compulsory school law dreamed 
of, so that only those stayed in school who could 
learn from books, and as they were never hin- 
dered by non-bookish students they made great 
strides. As there was no show down required 
and as estimates were. impressionistic in their 
nature scholarship ranked high. That was the 
condition when the American school entered the 
decade 1870 to 1880, 

How did we come from the then to the now, 
from there to here? 

Nothing in human nature comes without some 
push by human nature. Some human thought 
has been the carrying power over every sticking 
point which the gravitation of human nature has 
always created. 

The decade of the seventies was memorable 
for the introduction of science and laboratories 
into colleges and universities, into some normal 
schools and high schools, and the establishment of 
many agricultural colleges, and the development 
of state universities. It was a decade in which 
the autocracy of book education was challenged. 
Colonel Francis W. Parker was the great per- 
sonality in progress in that decade. 

The decade of the eighties was the recogni- 
tion of the child as superior to the subject, and 
G. Stanley Hall was the commanding figure in 
the progress of that decade. 

The decade of the nineties was the liberation 
of the high school from thé tyranny of the pre- 
paratory schools and the introduction of elec- 
tives into universities, and Charles W. Eliot was 
the chief champion of progress. 

The first decade of the twentieth century was 
the promotion of professional education to 
scholarly rank and James E. Russell made the 
great demonstration which universalized the 
professional spirit in University Colleges of Edu- 
cation. 

The second decade of the twentieth century 
has put the education of the community in ac- 
tion, and here we find the leadership along dif- 
ferent lines in the hands of Cora Wilson Stewart, 
who has done more for the education of native 
adult illiterates than all other American edu- 
cators in a century; of Josephine Corliss Pres- 
ton, who first made rural communities realize 
community responsibilities for the comfort of 
the teacher; Emily Griffith, of Denver, whose 
Opportunity School is the greatest single con- 
tribution to city community service to those 
who hunger and thirst after knowledge that 
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America has ever known; Marie Turner 
Harvey, whose rural community demon- 
stration has won the admiration of al! 


patriots, and Mabel Carney, who was first to 
marshal the forces of country life progress, and 
other noble leaders who made the decade just 
closing the noblest of all time. 
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It would be as ungracious as it would be negli- 
gent not to call attention to the fact that in this 
great community demonstration women were the 
leaders, and I venture the suggestion that 
woman’s new place in national councils came 
all the easier because these women revealed the 
communities unto themselves. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE MEETING OF 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
AT CLEVELAND 


BY ANDREW 


W. EDSON 7 


New York 


It would be interesting to compare in some 
detail the meetings of the Department of Su- 


perintendence held at Cleveland in 1895 and 
1920. At the former Dr. Maxwell presided. The 
attendance was confined almost entirely to 


school superintendents, possibly 600 or 800, and 
the program—no side shows—was an epoch- 
making one. The program had its main 
topics: (1) The Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen—Training of Teachers, Correlation of 
Studies, and City School Systems, and (2) In- 
dividualism in Mass Education. At each .ses- 
sion a single topic was considered, the discus- 
sion participated in by several speakers, and 
when the that topic nad 
been exhaustively treated. 

The leaders of the four topics named were 
H. S. Tarbell, W. T. Harris, A. S. Draper and 
P. W. Search, and among the speakers during 
the session were N. C. Schaeffer, O. T. Corson, 
Henry Sabin, E. P. Seaver, E. E. White, F. W. 
Parker, J. M. Greenwood, Aaron Gove, George 
H. Martin, L. H. Jones, C. W. Cole, A. B. Blodg- 
ett, C. B. Gilbert, Charles R. Skinner, O. T. 
Bright, S. T. Dutton, N. M. Butler, James M. 
Milne, C. W. Thwing, A. B. Hart, A. P. Marble, 
W. L. Bryan, R. G. Boone, R. C. Metcalf, F. 
Cogswell, B. A. Hinsdale, A. E. Winship, Charles 
De Garno, J. W. Cook, E. A. Sheldon, C. A. Me- 
Murry, F. M. McMurry, Irwin Shepard and 
Miss Arnold and Miss Cropsey. That was a 
gathering of great educators with only a few 
topics for consideration. 

The program of 1920 had fifty-nine different 
organizations and departments and groups of- 
fering topics for consideration, with 104 sepa- 
rate sessions, many sessions being held at the 
same hour, and with thirty-eight dinners, lunch- 
eons and breakfasts bulletined. Besides city, 
county and state superintendents there were in 
attendance principals of high and clementary 
schools, special supervisors of every description, 
university, college, and normal school presi- 
dents and professors, elementary school teach- 
ers, teachers in vocational and technical schools, 


as 


session closed one 


members of school boards, physicians, special- 
ists, school architects, editors, book publishers 
and agents galore, representatives of school 
supply houses, and a vast number of miscellan- 


eous and unclassified delegates representing 
practically every educational, moral and eco- 
nomic question before the public, and every 


commercial and industrial interest in any way 
connected with schools. 

At each session of the general program at 
least four distinct topics were treated by as 
many speakers, with no time for discussion. 
At the large morning and evening gatherings 
there were twenty-nine distinct topics, consid- 
ered by ten superintendents and by twenty-one 


college and university professors and 


presi- 
dents, normal school teachers and _ specialists. 
At the departmental meetings and_ confer- 


ences school superintendents were even less in 
evidence than on the general program. 

A comment heard at every corner where a 
superintendent happened to be found was: 
“What a pity it is that the school superintend- 
ents at a meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence cannot have a meeting as of yore, 


at which only school superintendents and those- 


closely allied were present, where they could 


consider problems of school administration, and’ 


at the same time meet and get acquainted with 
each other.” 


of departments and conferences  increase.. 


And each year sees the number- 


Many school superintendents are querying how: 


long this condition of affairs should continue. 
Undoubtedly there are some advantages in 

having many 

these meetings. 


sO programs 


A wider choice is offered to 


those who attend and thus more people can get: 


what they especially desire. This enlarge- 
ment with the attendant confusion is perhaps 
in accord with the spirit of the times. 

The general program had its strong and weak 
features. 
that attracted the most 
Decades of Educational Progress,” 
of Tomorrow,” ‘“Teachers’ Salaries,” 


“Schools 


and speakers at: 


“Meth-- 


The topics on the general program: 
attention were: “Five: 
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ods of Financing Large City School Systems,” 
“Planning a Comprehensive Building Pro- 
gram,” “Americanization,” “The Smith-Towner 
Bill,” “Teachers’ Organizations,” “Leadership,” 
“Physical Education,” and “The Opportunity 
School.” The presentation of the last named 
topic by Superintendent Cole made one think 
that Denver had outstripped Gary many times 
over. The wonderful work being carried on 
by Miss Griffith is sure to receive great atten- 
tion by progressive educators in all parts of 
the country. 

One could but wonder that two or three of 
the general programs were not strengthened 
by the addition of addresses by great educators 
like Ex-President Eliot, Presidents Lowell, 
Butler, Burton, Stanley Hall, and other avail- 
able educational leaders. 

One curious feature of the Round Table Con- 
ferences was the program for superintendents 
of cities having over 250,000 population, where 
not a superintendent of a city having 100,000 
was bulletined to speak, and on this program 
was advertised an “educational expert” who 
had not been connected with public or private 
schools, directly or indirectly, for many years, 
and never in a place above 60,000 inhabitants! 

A feature of the general program much 
commented upon was the absence of women. 
Apparently not a woman in the United States 
is of a calibre big enough to entitle her to a 
place on the general program! And if this is 
a fact, why not summon Lady Astor? Surely 
she would fill the hall and have something to 
say worth hearing. 

Two of the most popular conferences were 
those conducted by Director Wiles on Ameri- 
canization, and by Messrs. Fronezak and Howe 
of the American School Hygiene Association. 
The latter program was continued through 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 
large assembly hall in Hotel Cleveland filled to 
overflowing most of the time. The topics 
treated were: School Health Education, School 
Health Service, Education, Mental Hy- 
giene, Mouth Hygiene, and Nutrition of School 
Children. 

Dr. Allen’s breakfasts at the Statler were 
well attended and the programs presented were 
thoroughly enjoyed. The best one had as a 
topic: “Qualifications of a Good Superintend- 
ent.” The chairman of the Akron School Board 
laid down ten qualifications that he hoped to 
see in the superintendent to be selected for his 
city, as follows :— 


Sex 


1. The superintendent should be a Christian 
gentleman with positive moral and religious 
convictions. 

2. A comparatively young man, thirty-five 
to forty-five, of tested ability in the educational 
world. 

3. A good executive, inspiring initiative and 
co-operation in those associated with him. 


4. A good mixer. A man with personality, 
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welcoming suggestion and criticism, radiating 
influence in the community. 

do. A real student of education, especially of 
the educational needs of the present time. 

6. A leader and inspirer of men. 

7. A man unafraid to apply his theories. 

8. A believer in special work for exceptional 
children. 

9. A believer in thorough and proper physi- 
cal training. 

10. A man who can retain the confidence of 
the school population. 

A very general discussion added many points 
to the ten laid down. At the conclusion of the 
discussion one could appreciate the story once 
given by Ex-Superintendent Edgerly of Fitch- 
burg. “A church committee had been looking 
far and wide for the right kind of a minister 
to fill its pulpit, salary $800. 
date appeared. After some discussion, the 
chairman said to the candidate: ‘Perhaps you 
would like to hear what we desire in a minister 
for this important pulpit.’ The first one called 
upon gave emphasis to the value of sermons, 
sermons that would attract a large audience; 
the second one, to evangelism and the conduct 
of prayer meetings; another, to the ability to 
secure the co-operation of young people; an- 
other, to popularity in the community, and so 
on. After each member of the committee had 
spoken, the candidate was asked if he really 
thought he could fill the bill. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I 
am sure I could not, and I can think of but one 
man who could — and he was crucified some 
2,000 years ago.’” 

A feature that might well receive considera- 
tion is the hotel assignments. 


At last a candi- 


The inability of 
superintendents to secure accommodations at 
the hotel headquarters is much commented upon 
from year to year. This inability is due to the 
fact that not superintendents secure 
most of the available rooms as soon as the place 


persons 


of the next meeting has been agreed upon. The 
superintendents are thus obliged to take the 
rooms that are left in neighboring hotels. <A 
reform in this respect would be welcomed by the 
superintendents who attend. 

The selection of a place for the next meeting 
Was a quiet affair, devoid of the usual cheap 
oratory attending such events. The fact of it 
is that but few places can accommodate the De- 
partment. If the barracks at Washington can 
be used, the selection made will be satisfactory 
to all. If not, it may be necessary to return to 
Cleveland or Chicago. Chicago is more cen- 
tral and it has hotels and auditoriums better 
grouped for the purpose than has any other 
city. 

Cleveland did itself proud in the care of the 
large crowd that swarmed upon it. The com- 
mittee of superintendents and teachers that had 
the assignment of hotel rooms, the selection of 
halls and assembly rooms for the conferences, 
and all other local arrangements 


deserves the 
highest praise. 
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REACTION ON THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


BY JEREMIAH RHODES 


Pasadena, California 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Saturday, February 28, 1920. 

The gavel of the president has just fallen, 
bringing to an end an interesting, constructive, 
and in some ways, spectacular meeting of the 
National Education Association, Department of 
Superintendence. On the physical side the con- 
vention was enormous, taxing to the utmost 
Cleveland’s facilities for entertainment. 
“Headquarters” reports an enrollment of over 
10,000; and many teachers attended the sessions 
that were not actively affiliated with the as- 
sociation. 

The programs of this great meeting dealt 
with every conceivable phase and problem of 
education (so far as discovered) althouga 
the golden thread running through all was 
“Better Teaching for the Children of America.” 
But how can the child’s life be enriched through 
the schools, — except the schools themselves be 
and become rich in content, in joy, in enthusi- 
asm, in real and vital and vitalizing contact 
with the forces that make alive and give direc- 
tion and force to civilization? The child’s place 
is that of a real worker,—a constructive, crea- 
tive, fearless thinker and a thoughtful, careful 
“doer of the word.” Education has two things 
it must do,—develop sanely, sensibly and nat- 
urally the entity, the self, the ego, the per- 
sonality, the individuality (by whatsoever name 
called) of the child, of every child; and at one 
and the same time give the child, and each child, 
wholesome, fearless and charitable — though 
compulsory — opportunity to become a fine, 
sensible and responsible member of the social 
whole. Both are absolutely essential. The 
egotistic individualist is dangerous in_ pro- 
portion to his education and intelligence; and 
the slavish follower of form and custom, — a 
veritable disease and pestilence. How can we 
develop to the utmost the best that is in every 
individual, and at the same time weld all the 
people in one harmonious whole,—a conscious, 
honest, collective self, if you please? This is 


the great task before the American public . 


school; the only problem it has to consider. 
How easy, then, if what Ihave just said be even 
a hint of the truth, to see how programs ar- 
ranged for the discussion of every conceivable 
subject be easily translatable into simple terms 
of elementary education? What think you 
then of the simplicity of that which to some 
workers has seemed hopelessly complex? But 
please understand that this classification is 
mine. It is not official, is even unorthodox, and 
is admittedly inadequate. 

1. Physical—Room enough, air enough, 
housing enough, feeding enough; the oppor- 
tunity and the impulsion to grow. Oh, there is 
sad need, as I have had recent and abundant op- 


portunity to observe, for discussion of play- 
grounds, schoolhouses, attractive and whole- 
some environment, and health education. Do 


you not think it wise to have abundant out- 
coor life, God-fearing, physical education, and 
a disposition and an opportunity to live with 
the children? Perish the thought that we are 
to take no care of the “physical” child. The 
body is God-like just as surely as is the mind 
or the spirit. Then let us sit down and reason 
together,—but lest we sit too long let us have 
the ccurage to send our children out with 
strong, clean, red-blooded teachers, and bid then 
grow and enjoy. 

2. Organization.—I thank God we shall never 
know how properly and adequately to organize 
a school. The sages who have done it have — 
their tasks completed—turned at once to asnes 
or been themselves ground to powder. No, it 
cannot be done, for whatever else may be said, 
the educator works upon a living organism, 
which becomes at once transformed and trans- 
lated as soon as educated. But this is all the 
more reason for thoughtful consideration of the 
kindergarten, the elementary school, the inter- 
mediate school, the junior college and the uni- 
versity—the place and function of each and the 
inter-dependence of all. More reason, if possi- 
ble, why we should consider superintendent, su- 
pervisor, teacher, and how each may supervise all 
and each be taught by all. For the hand is no 
more sacred than the eye, the feet no more 
swift to run than the mind. No, the great word 
is fellowship, co-operation, brotherhood. Cast a 
pebble into the water, and the ripples thus cre- 
ated, lap the farthest shore. Agitate the depths 
of the human mind, and not even God himself 
will say to control the consequences. 

3. The Teacher.—Aye, there’s the rub. Is the 
teacher born or bred? Why, man of straw, the 
teacher is both born and bred; and not only so, 
but he must be recreated and reconstructed and 
reincarnated, and that at every moment of his 
life, else woe is the poor child in the cell of the 
teacher’s dungeon; the treadmill of his grace- 
less system, the web of his official dignity. 
“Thou fool, this day thy soul shall be required 
of thee in Paradise.” Is a miracle momentarily 
performed in every human life? Man is not 
created once and for all. He must climb daily 
his Sinai, must hourly suffer his Golgotha. All 
hail, then, the discussion of the normal school, 
and the teachers’ college, and the university and 
the city normal, as training schools for teach- 
ers; and the classrooms as testing stations 
thereof. We shall be greatly helped often be- 
cause these discussions are complaining, acri- 
monious, even bitter. Again, what shall be said 
of that other engrossing phase of the subject, the 
most discussed single matter before the con- 
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vention—“Better salaries for teachers”? Is the 
laborer worthy of his hire; and how is salary 
related to efficiency? Does the adequate supply 
of teachers have a relation to the bitterness of 
the discussion between officials in the various 
schools, charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing the teacher fit for the schoolroom? The 
school has, heretofore, proudly maintained that 
a service nobly and worthily performed will be 
rewarded. But there are crises wherein what in 
normal times would be self-seeking place-hunt- 
ing selfishness becomes heroism. Let it be un- 
derstood, however, that public education will 
perish from the face of the earth if fitness and 
efficiency be not put first, and compensation and 
ease second. Put compensation first, and democ- 
racy is a by-word of the nations. Put service 
first, and the whole world will enroll under the 
banner of freedom and progress. You cannot 
civilize the people unless its leaders are conse- 
crated to the service of an ideal. Pay the teach- 
ers better salaries! Yes, and most emphatically, 
yes! But let them go about as a group of con- 
secrated and devoted workers committed to the 
great task of -fashioning immortal lives and 
touching human hearts. 

4. The Community.—What of the schools and 
parent-teacher organizations, Junior Red Cross 
activities, social centre and social service move- 
ments, big business in relation to education, 
thrift, Americanization (a question looming 
large at this convention as through the entire 
country)? Is it any wonder that the taxpayer 
stands aghast and appalled in face of this newer 
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definition of education. What does it all mean? 
Is there to be a new Heaven and a new Earth? 
Are old things to pass away and all things to 
become new? Just a short ten years ago a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand appeared in 


the west, which now threatens to cover the 
whole horizon. But no bogy was ever yet 


“downed” by running away from an obligation; 
no “windmill conquered” by  side-stepping a 
responsibility. We all know, though we some- 
times deny it, that education is constant, not m- 
termittent; that it is continuous, not periodic ;. 
that it is universal, not particular. We do not 
know how to handle all these matters; but we 
do feel that we must face the issues as men and 
women determined and equipped. The people 
may excuse mistakes, may condone failures,. 
may even endure weaknesses, but baseness they 
will smite. Anyhow, ’tis constantly the impos- 
sible that is being done. As Victor Hugo aptly 
puts it: “Would you know what Revolution is, 
call it Progress. Would you know what Prog- 
ress is, call it Tomorrow.” This convention 
solved no problems? But we do not solve prob- 
lems, we merely re-state them in terms of a 
reconstructed tomorrow. The convention was 
not epoch-making, but it did send back into al- 
most every city of this great country of ours, a 
man or a woman determined to have some lit- 
tle part in anointing, as from on high, the lit- 
tle children of this land. God bless the little 
children, and bring their teachers to them a lit- 
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ENLARGE THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE N. F. A. 


BY KATHERINE 


Looking back on the Cleveland convention of 


the N. E. A. is like looking through a kaleido- 
scope,—scene follows scene in quick succes- 
sion, great meetings, small meetings, commit- 


luncheons, and even 
breakfasts, at all of which the betterment cf the 
the of the 

What a wonderful gathering it was, 


tees, conferences, dinners, 


schoo's, improvement race, was 
planned. 
and what an inspiration it was to all of us who 
attended it, all 


greeting friends from all over the country and 


most of through meeting and 


talking quietly in a corner over our 


The 


American in its 


ywn peculiar 


prob'ems. huge gathering was so truly 


character. Wherever one went 


one heard talk of democracy, and the elorious 


revolutionary spirit of our nation was voiced in 
the revolt against autocracy. And amidst the 
rumblings of revolt the woman question lifted 
its head and asked for greater recognition. Its 


tle more worthy the task of being, in very 
truth, teachers. 
DEVEREUX BLAKE 
voice was heard and Mary C. C. Bradford was 
added to the executive committee. But even 


so, the N. E. A. lags a bit behind the country in 
its willingness to realize 


members. 


the ability of its women 


There was but 


one woman's name 
on the program of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, and only one on the program of the 


Council. 
ture. 


We hope for better things in the fu- 
thing that I trust everyone 
took home with him was the knowledge of the 
big work that the N. E. A. 
tinously doing to improve the condition of the 
The facts gathered and 
distributed by our association are beginning to 


ne 
has done and is con- 
teachers everywhere. 


permeate the entire body politic of the nation, 


and we shall soon see the fruits of the efforts of 


our officers and field secretary. Let us roll up 
a membership in the N. E. A. that will give rep 
resentation to every town and village in th 


country, 
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. It is a Cc sease that, like influenza, falls cn all constitc- 
. The man runs around a ring formed by his cwn talent, falls int> admiration of it, 
. This distemper is the scourge of talent. 


Beware of 


the man who says: “I am cn the eve of a revelation.”—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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“CLEVELAND COMMITTEES AND OFFICERS FOR 1920 


The nominating committee was: Frank B. 
Cooper, superintendent of schools, Seattle; B. B. 


Jackson, superintendent of schools, Minneapolis ; 


Wharton S. Jones, superintendent of schools. 
Memphis; H. M. Maxson, superintendent of 


schools, Plainfield, N. J.; J. G. Becht, deputy 


state commissioner, Pennsylvania. 

For 1921 the following officers were elected: 
President, Calvin N. Kendall, commissioner of 
education, New Jersey; first vice-president, Ern- 
est A. Smith, superintendent of schools, Salt Lake 


City; second vice-president, J. M. Gwinn, super- 
intendent of schools, New Orleans; secretary, 
Belle M. Ryan, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Omaha. 

The committee appointed for consideration of 
a plan for election of officers was: A. E. Win- 
ship, Boston; R. G. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland; H. West, superintendent of 
schools, Rochester; Superintendent Sexton, 
Lansing; E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo. 
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SEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


[Cleveland Meeting.] 


The one hundred or more deans of women at- 
tending the conference in connection with the 
National Education Association in Cleveland 
found themselves wrestling with problems old 
and new. It was evident from the discussion 
following a paper on “Problems of the Dean’s 
Office” by Mrs. Jordan of Ann Arbor, that col- 
leges and universities having women enrolled 
feel the need of a dean of women although they 
vary greatly in assigning her duties and her rank 
in the faculty. One of the chief problems of the 
office seemed to be to find days long enough 
for conferences with students, with officials of 
the college and alumnae and with others over 
questions of scholarship, of housing, of employ- 
ment, of entrance credits, of office organization 
and the many problems of the policies and the 
welfare of the university. 

Discussion of a paper on “Problems of the 
Curriculum” by Miss Johnston of the University 
of Missouri met with more approval when it ad- 
vocated emphasis upon the purely academic and 
scientific subjects than did the suggestion of the 
addition of technical and vocational subjects to 
the course. Some present seemed to think the 
two lines of work mutually exclusive. 

The social life of the students seems to cause 
some anxiety for deans. To adjust the number 
of student activities so that the social powers of 
each student may be exercised but not over- 
exercised; to regulate activities so that they may 
be brought within the limits of propriety and 
health; to secure ample protective chaperonage 
and the right student attitude toward it were 
subjects discussed after a paper read by Miss 
Simrall of the University of Kentucky, on 
“Problems Relating to the Social Life of College 
Women.” 

More and more attention is being paid to the 
health of college women. Systematic exercise 
as a requirement for a degree, physical and med- 
ical examinations of every student in the college, 
assignments of rest periods and corrective exer- 
cises for the physically inferior, reference to the 
college infirmary when. slightly sub-normal 
in health were points brought out in a paper on 
“Problems of Student Health” read by Miss 
Palmer of Vassar. Miss Pierce of New York 
State College for Teachers reported the confer- 


ence of women physicians recently held in New 
York. 

The problems of student government were 
discussed by Miss Kerr of Milwaukee-Downer 
College, and later the underlying principles of 
democracy were pointed out by Miss White of 
Cornell. Miss Kerr gave reasons for and 
against student self-government, but voiced her 
strong approval of it provided it rested upon the 
bases of education, co-operation of students and 
faculty, friendliness—the faculty members  ad- 
visers and not supervisors—and relation to the 
outside world. Miss White warned against sub- 
stituting for democracy a benevolent despotism 
on the one hand or mob-rule on the other. She 
called attention to the great power for good in 
democracy if the force is harnessed and guided 
by an authority which the students have had a 
voice im creating. 

Two committees of importance were = ap- 
pointed at the business meeting: a Committee 
on Foundations of Health, co-operating with 
national organizations recently formed, Miss 
Agnes Wells, Dean of Women, University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana, chairman; Miss 
Anne D. Blitz, Miss Anna E. Pierce, Miss Jean 
C. Palmer, Miss Harriet Dalton. A _ second 
committee on Relationships with National 
Movements for Women in Education was ap- 
pointed, Miss Mary Rose Potter, Dean of 
Women, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, chairman; Miss Louise Narden, Mrs. EI- 
lis Phillips, Miss Ada Comstock, Miss Lulu Wirt. 

Four very pleasant social affairs were enjoyed 
by those at the conference: An informal tea at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Mon- 
day afternoon; a luncheon at the Statler Hotel, 
Tuesday noon; aluncheon at Lake Erie College, 
Painesville. Ohio, Wednesday noon, and 
Wednesday afternoon a tea given by the Assoct- 
ation of Collegiate Alumnae at the College Club, 
Cleveland. 

The officers elected for the next year are: 
President, Miss Mina Kerr, Milwaukee-Downer 
College; vice-president, Miss Georgia White, 
Cornell University; secretary, Miss Katherine 
Alvord, De Pauw University, Indiana: treasurer, 
Miss Florence L. Richards, Winona State Nor- 
mal School, Minnesota. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


BY LEE 


Those who had anticipated one of the greatest 
meetings of the Department were not in any 
sense disappointed in numbers, enthusiasm, 
spirit, fellowship, or politics. On every hand 
was heard the expression of approval of the well 
balanced program that had been provided by 
Superintendent Graff. It seems that every phase 
of educational activity was covered in the general 
program or its many sections. 

The fifty years of existence of the Department 
was celebrated. Superintendent Graff wisely 
chose as the headliner for that meeting the mas- 
ter of them all—Dr. A. E. Winship. Had 
any one had any doubt as to the ability and wide 
experience of the speaker, that doubt would have 
been dispelled from the time he began his discus- 
sion of “Five Decades of Educational Progress.” 
No speaker on the entire program was more 
favorably received and no address received 
much general discussion in the lobbies as did the 
headliner of the Semi-Centennial program. 

The greatest feature of the meeting was the 
wholesome spirit. Discussions were heard on 
every hand, in lobbies, street cars, and meeting 
places. One didn’t have to listen long 
where to hear “more teachers, better salaries, 
better organization with better salaries, better 
trained teachers with better salaries.” In fact, 
it seemed to be “salaries, salaries’ everywhere, 
but none big enough. 

One feature of the meeting was the appear- 
ance of the new organization of the Department 
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of Rural Education with its three general se3- 
sions and four sections supplemented by a round 
table conference of.county superintendents. The 
rural school is beginning to command the at- 
tention it deserves. Real leaders are being de- 
veloped to solve the greatest problem in educa- 
tion today—the education of the rural child. The 
rural school child is coming into its own. He 
was represented in the N. E. A. by a Department 
that stands for better trained teachers—teachers 
trained by those who know the rural schools and 
not merely know of them; trained by people 
who come in contact with the rural child and 
know him in his own environment. A Depart- 
ment that stands for better salaries and is willing 
to go to those in authority to procure them. A 
Department that stands for increased length of 
term to nine months with teachers receiving 
pay for ten months. In fact, a Departmeat 
that stands for the rural school to be as efficient 
as any other school. 

Our old friend, the politician, was to be found 
on the job with his disgusting problems; but the 
time has passed when a few can sit in a room, 
receive reports, and issue edicts. If you are to 
be a factor now and be in the swim, you must be 
on the floor. Sanity, however, prevailed and 
the “Plumb” problem is safe in the hands of a 
committee whose members are known to have 
common sense and gumption. 

The Cleveland meeting was a fitting climax to 
fifty years of educational progress. 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


BY F. 


The dominant note in this meeting had rela- 
tion both directly and by implication to better 
salaries for teachers. The advocates of this 
proposition were not more zealous in their own 
behalf than for the interests of the teachers back 
home, and coincidental with this meeting a wave 
of popular approval swept over the land from 
ocean to ocean. This approval had already 
been gaining momentum and this meeting was 
highly significant in causing it to function in 
popular acclaim. Henceforth, and 
boards of education will be more generous with 
their teachers than they have been hitherto. 

y allied with this movement for better 
salaries was the consideration of the shortage 
of teachers and teacher recruiting. In this con- 
that 
we ourselves have been somewhat remiss in that 
we have not elevated the work of teaching to the 
On the contrary, 


taxpayers 


Closely 


nection the discussions brought out the fact 


plane of a cause to be served. 
we have been thinking of teaching asa task to be 
accomplished and some of us have gone so far 


as to say in public that it is drudgery. Certainly 
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PEARSON 


it is hard work, but the consciousness of serving 
a cause redeems hard work from the plane of 
drudgery. In the discussions on this phase of 
the subject it was clearly brought out that there 
are many teachers in the schools now who are 
doing the work as a joyous service and not 
merely to keep the wolf at bay. Furthermore, 
it was pointed out that we shall do well to ideal- 
ize the work of teaching the same as we have 
idealized other work for humanity. Because 
we have idealized athletics we have no trouble to 
secure recruits for the team and, yet, playing 
ball is harder work than teaching school. It was 
the consensus of opinion that we should so ideal- 
ize the work of teaching that the very elect of 
our young men and our young women will be 
glad to enter the ranks. 

The attendance and 
quitted herself well as a hostess. 


rge Cleveland ac- 
Her guests 


with a kindly feeling for the city 


was la 
returned home 
and who managed the 
The 


for those arrangements 


so effectually. pageant which was ex- 
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IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


BY E. C. HARTWELL, 


The Normal School Department heard Dr. 
N. A. Harvey, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
on “Intelligence Tests,’ and Dr. Thomas Alex- 
ander, George Peabody College, on “Educa- 
tional Tests.’ Dr, Virgil Dickson, Research De- 
partment, City Schools, Berkeley, California, dis- 
cussed both topics. The speakers discriminated 
clearly between intelligence tests and educational 
tests. They all approved wide-spread but en- 
tirely sane use of both kinds of tests. They 
favored courses in such tests under specialists 
in all teacher-producing institutions with view 
to the widest possible comprehension and use of 
such tests in the public schools. President 
Brandenburg, State Normal College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, and Director Melcher, Research and 
Efficiency Department, Kansas City, Missouri, 
favored thoroughness with moderation and san- 
ity in universal use of the tests. 

Dr. Heilman, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Col- 
orado, and Dr. Reed, Professor of Child Hygiene 
and Public Health, State Teachers’ College, 
Kirksville, Missouri, read papers on “Instructors 
and Laboratory Facilities for Courses in Hy- 
giene and Physical Education Tests in Teacher- 
Producing Institutions.” They agreed upon 
the necessity for such courses and the special 
preparation of instructors therefor. Dr. Heil- 
man would proceed with relatively inexpensive 
laboratory facilities. Dr. Reed had recently di- 
rected the investment of some seven thousand 
dollars in a laboratory for Child Hygiene and 
Public Health. He argued strongly for equip- 
ments such as were used for the severest army 
tests, and such as the best medical colleges have. 

Judging from the addresses and the audience 
applauding them, this subject is too much neg- 
lected as an educational factor. From the ex- 
temporaneous discussion, led by Superintendent 
Swanson, of Greenville, North Carolina, and 
Miss Vanderwalker, kindergarten director, 
State Normal School of Milwaukee, it was evi- 
dently the conviction of all present that the facil- 
ities for exemplifying hygiene and physical edu- 
cation tests of children and grown-ups as to eves, 
ars, nose, teeth, throat, nerves, blood and skel- 
etal conditions should as soon as possible be in- 
troduced into all the teacher-producing institu- 
tions. 

President Brown, State Normal School, De- 
Kalb. Illinois, set forth the fact that salaries in 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools should 
parallel those in universities. He gave reasons as 
follows: (1) The services rendered in the two 
types of institutions are equally difficult and re- 
quire equal capabilities. (2) The products of 
the two types of institutions must render services 
equally thorough and equally valuable. (3) 
The discrimination which allowed short-cuts for 
the preparation of one type of teachers and full 
time for the preparation of other types had false 


foundations, because one type of teaching in pub- 
lic schools requires as thorough and extensive 
scholarship and as careful professional prepara- 
tion as other types, children of one age and type 
being as deserving and of as great consequence 
as children of other ages and types. ‘ 

At the Cleveland meeting was assembled as 
representative a group of educators as has ever 
been brought together. Everyone found some- 
thing of interest on the program. The social 
side of the convention was never more enjoyable. 
The local arrangements were admirably made. 
Superintendent Graff had taken great pains to 
find m advance what subjects the members of the 
Department wished to have discussed on the 
general program and in the round table confer- 
ences. He presided with dignity and met diffi- 
cult parliamentary situations with justice. The 
officers elected for the coming year seemed to 
be received with general enthusiasm. 

And yet, there were many superintendents who 
returned to their homes on Saturday, wishing 
that the meeting might be smaller and be limited 
to men and women actually engaged in the busi- 
ness of administering schools. There was regret 
in some quarters for the loss of the resolution 
calling for a committee to report on the method 
of financing salary increases. The cavalier treat- 
ment accorded this proposition by the conven- 
tion was taken by some as a measure of the dis 
tance traversed by the meeting since it ceased 
to be a real Department of Superintendence. 
Undoubtedly some of the members were wishing 
for a convention with less program and more 
discussion, smaller attendance and greater com- 
munity of interest, fewer papers, less oratory, 
saner publicity and more sincerity. One super- 
intendent told me that the continual profanation 
of the word “democracy” had set him back four 
revivals in his religious experience. Another 
member explained his inability to understand a 
brand of democracy which permitted anyone who 
paid two dollars to vote in a convention § of 
school superintendents. Still others went home 
in a dazed condition, wondering vaguely what 
the busimess meeting was all about, what they 
had done, why they had done it and whether in 
any event it must not all be for the best. Per- 
sonally I regret that Hugh Magill’s timely ap- 
preciation of the superintendent which appeared 
in the February Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association was not printed somewhere in 
the sixty pages of the official program. It might 
possibly have served to remind the convention 
of those for whom the meeting was originally 
organized. 

Tam strongly of the opinion that, incredible as 
it may appear, there were in attendance at the 
Cleveland meeting a considerable group of city 
superintendents who are wholly indifferent to the 
politics of the National Education Association 
and who are solely interested in securing in 4 
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small convention a discussion of their common 
problems of administration. I do not believe that 
these men are to be frightened by a declaration 
that such a convention will send their teachers 
into the American Federation of Labor. Their 
answer to this suggestion would probably be 
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that “it is interesting, if true, and anyway, what 
of it?’ Sooner or later, this group will find it- 
self. The Cleveland meeting did much to hasten 
such a movement. In an age of boozeless 
booze, we may come to have a Department of 
Superintendence without superintendents. 





NEW ENGLAND AS SEEN BY A WASHINGTONIAN — (I.) 


[Special correspondence, Washington Herald.] 


“Strange to say, it is only in this year of our 
Lord 1920 that Harvard and Yale have decided 
to treat their departments of pedagogics with the 
same generosity and sense of fair-play that they 
have long given to the schools of theology, law, 
medicine, engineering and science. Indeed in 
the latest Yale catalog you will find that philos- 
ophy and education are grouped together. But 
it will be different next year. And at Harvard, 
where they some years ago decided to create a 
special department of education, they have at last 
decided to give it a $2,000,000 endowment, and 
really settle down to informing Harvard youth, 
who intend to teach, about the history, technique, 
and aims of a profession that is vital to society; 
and after a fashion comparable to that long 
recognized as necessary at Columbia University, 
at the University of Illinois and at the University 
of California, in their departments of education. 

Yale’s new department of education will have 
as its head Frank E. Spaulding, now head of the 
public schools of the city of Cleveland and for- 
merly in the same responsible position in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Newton, Mass. The head of 
the expanded and vivified Harvard department of 
education will be Professor H. W. Holmes, and 
not Professor Paul Hanus, who created the de- 
partment and cared for its interests in its days 
of impecuniosity. The significance of the choice 
of Yale is that she takes a man from the great 
democratic public school system, a man whose 
administrative qualities have been tested and 
proved, not only by high urban positions but by 
his work in France. He is a thinker and in- 
novator; and that is what Yale desperately needs. 

It has already been arranged that the new Yale 
education department and a better manned State 
Board of Education shall do team work, and that 
the public schools of the state shall get what they 
need to derive from the co-operation of Yale. As 
most of the teachers in the public schools are 
women this mav involve some innovations at the 
New Haven institution: but this is a day of an- 
nounced or impending changes there. Neither 
students nor nrofessors feel contented. Their 
experiences during the war, with the real facts of 
life. whether they were serving in the A. E. F. 
or whether they were in Washington doing war 
work, has made them discontented with the in- 
ertia. with the conventional and obseauious re- 
gard for precedents that Yale has come to wor- 
shin as a fetich. 

They hunger fora strong lead from a vital chief 
executive and frankly admit that it is time to get 
a president who is an alumnus born without the 


“purple” academic circle of New Haven and New 
England who knows the nation west of the Al- 
leghanies and who at the same time will be suffi- 
ciently loyal to the Yale traditions not to make 
a violent break with the past. The alumni 
within two years have forced on the Corporation 
substantial changes in the old organic structure. 
Friction is developing in carrying it imto execu- 
tion, but it will go through. Now they are out 
to vitalize the personnel. 

The chief indictment of the New England edu- 
cational world by the men of the calling in other 
sections of the country is that it is not pro- 
ducing leaders with fruitful ideals for expansion 
of the national system of democratic education. 
Eliot, of Harvard, so long dominated much of 
the university development of the country that 
his going out of office has left a large place un- 
filled. Hyde, of Bowdoin, in his day was a 
minor but yet a clear and shining figure in the 
firmament; and Tucker, of Dartmouth, made a 
splendid record as a maker of men and as a 
preacher of social democracy. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, at Wellesley, was a model leader of 
young womanhood and a preacher of idealism. 
Maclaurin, of the “Tech,” vitalized that institu- 
tion’s relations to a great manufacturing con- 
stituency. 

The section has no such major personalities 
now. James P. Munroe, of Boston, on the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Fducation is a signifi- 
cant person. Massachusetts State Board of 
Education is working out an admirable system 
of “extension” for the people who work and: who ° 
cannot go to college. Mrs. Prince, of Boston. 
has won a national reputation as a trainer of 
women for positions in business and industrv. 
S. P. Canen, a Boston-bred man, is now in 
charge of a great unifying national agency of the 
educational forces of the countrv, with his head- 
quarters in Washington. Spaulding now has a 
great opportunity to make a great university 
serve a wealthy and conservative state. These 
are men and women to watch. 

But after the due credit is given to these rising 
figures on the horizon, the fact still remains that 
the persons who dominate the councils of the 
national educational organizations. who 
late the new Federal legislation dealine with 
education, are experimenting with new 
methods of bringing the schoo!s and colleges of 
the country into relations with the masses. and 
who define the newer educational philosenhw are 
not as frequently as of yore, barn and bred and 
dominant in New England’s life. 
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MEN IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


GEORGE J. FISHER 
BY ARMSTRONG PERRY 


After more than a quarter century of profes- 
sional service in the Young Men’s Christian A;- 
sociation, Dr. George J. Fisher, widely known as 
an authority on education through physical ac- 
tivities and recreation, has chosen the Boy Scout 
Movement as the one through which he can con- 
tinue most effectively his life work. In November 
he assumed the responsibilities of directing the 
Field Department of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica and serving as Deputy Chief Scout Execu- 
tive. 

The background of experience behind the man 
who thus €asts his lot with the Boy Scouts of 
America is one of extraordinary strength. Few 
men have pursued an ideal with greater persist- 
ence. Few have had like courage to advance 
the successive goals of their ambition, when al- 
most attained, to such distances as to require 
redoubled efforts. 

Dr. Fisher began his professional career as 
physical director of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in the city where he was born, 
Cincinnati. This in itself was a tribute to his 
forceful character, for physical directors, like 
poets, often are unhonored in their own country. 

He was among the first physical directors to 
recognize the advantages of a medical education 
as a means of rightly guiding the well, rather 
than as a means of ministering to men after 
neglect of the rules of health has brought them 
to beds of sickness. Adding to the heavy duties 
of his position the equally heavy strain of a med- 
ical course, he carried both with success and 
earned his M. D. in the Cincinnati College of 
Medicine and Surgery in 1898. 

The medical profession holds out strong in- 
ducements to a qualified man of strong person- 
ality and wide acquaintance, but Dr. Fisher did 
not turn aside from the course which he had set 
for himself. Still specializing in the art of teach- 
ing men how to live, and the more difficult task 
of getting them to follow correct principles after 
they have learned them, he remained in Cincin- 
nati until he had completed ten years of service. 
Then he accepted a call to the Brooklyn Central 
Association, which was then and is still a leading 
member of the great Christian brotherhood. 

His ability in handling local problems brought 
Dr. Fisher often into the conferences of the 
International Committee of the North American 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. In 1906, 
when Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick resigned his 
position as secretary of the Committee’s Phys- 
ical Department, Dr. Fisher was invited to fol- 
low shim and undertake an even more aggressive 
development of this department, whose _prob- 
lems are the most technical and perhaps the 
most difficult with which the committee hag to 
deal, 


It should be understood that the International 
Committee is appointed by the self-governing 
local Y. M. C. A.’s, assembled in international 
convention, for the purpose of giving interna- 
tional leadership, and that the Committee’s 
secretaries are heads of departments. Dr. Fisher, 
in accepting the secretaryship of the Physical 
Department, became the Association’s national 
authority on problems related to physical educa- 
tion and recreation. 

For fifteen years Dr. Fisher has been president 
of the National Physical Directors’ Society of the 
Y. M. C. A.; for five years vice-president of the 
British National Physical Directors’ Society of 
the Y. M. C. A.; twice president of the Physical 
Education Society of -New York; for fifteen 
years secretary of the Athletic League of North 
America. In 1917 and 1918 he was president of 
the Athletic Research Society. 

Since 1907 he has been the editor of the Ath- 
letic League Handbook, and for the past two 
years joint editor of the Army and Navy Ath- 
letic Handbooks. 

The Boy Scout Movement has received a 
liberal share of Dr. Fisher’s attention since its 
beginning. 

Governor Whitman appointed Dr. Fisher a 
member of the Military Training Commission 
of New York State in 1916. The Commission 
consisted of three men. The bill which created 
it specified that one of these should be the major 
general commanding the National Guard and 
another an appointee of the University of the 
State of New York. The Governor selected Dr. 
Fisher for the only place on this important com- 
mission which the law empowered him to fill. 

Dr. Fisher’s efforts resulted in the creation of 
a Scouting unit in which the regulation Scout 
uniform was worn. Faithfulness in following 
the Boy Scout program was accepted by the 
Commission as covering its requirements of 
compulsory training. 

Since the armistice one of Dr. Fisher’s main 
efforts has been to develop state and district su- 
pervision for the local physical departments. The 
routine work of a man in a community field, he 
knows from experience, tends to narrow his 
vision and limit his development unless it is sup- 
plemented by the friendly assistance of a super- 
visor who maintains contact with many commun- 
ities and with national leaders. 

Among Dr. Fisher’s reasons for joining the 
national headquarters staff of the Bov Scouts of 
America is that scouting is a movement, a pro- 
gram rather than an institution, which can be 
utilized by any existing organization. religious 
or secular, educational or philanthronic. public 
oer private. Any agency at work with boys, 
whether Jewish or Christian. Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, can adopt this program for 
its youth without hesitation. reservation or qual: 
ification, 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


A HUNDRED MILLION TO SPEND. 


On the board named to dispose of John D. 
Rockefeller’s Christmas gift to various philan- 
thropic undertakings are such men as George BE. 
Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; Harry Pratt Judson, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Simon Flexner, director 
of the laboratories of the Rockefeller Institute, 
and Albert Shaw, editor of the American Re- 
view of Reviews. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s noble gift is one of the larg- 
est single benefactions in the world’s history. 

—o—— 

The Boy Scouts of America number 470,034; 
of these 14,896 are Scout masters, and 17,334 as- 
sistants. Of the 69,351 troop committeemen 
and local council members all but 250 are unpaid 
volunteers. The Scouts secured 2,343,497 sub- 
scriptions to the five Liberty loans, amounting to 
over $354,000,000. They sold War Saving stamps 
worth over $50,000,000. Nearly 100,000 Scouts 
were awarded medals by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

—— = 
DEVOTION TO DUTY 

William E. Curtis, a Mount Washington trap- 
per, in January was serving as a juror in the 
Berkshire Superior Court in Pittsfield, Mass. 
To reach his train at Great Barrington he had 
to tramp twelve miles through snow drifts six 
to ten feet deep, at 18% below zero. But he did 
it, reaching the train in time, but with a frozen 
toe, which medical treatment will save, permit- 
ting him to continue his life as a trapper. 

snendiinlhit 

H. P. King, of Seattle, addressing the 
National Retail Clothiers’ Association in Chicago, 
January 13, told them that the prices of clothing 
in the spring will be from twenty-five to forty per 
cent. higher than they now are. Labor had gone 
up 275 per cent. since 1914, he said; working 
hours had decreased, Australian wool had risen 
from $1.15 per pound in 1914 to $4.10 now. 

—9——= 

Congressional “pork” as distributed in the 
rivers and harbors and public buildings bills has 
become proverbial. This year, however, the 
committees are cutting very few and very thin 
slices. With cold-blooded economy they have 
cut the estimates from $42,900,000 to $12,400,000. 
It is only to be hoped Congress will sustain their 
praiseworthy action. 

——_9——= 

One million, eight hundred and _ ninety-one 
thousand, nine hundred and twenty-nine passen- 
ger and commercial autos were made last year, 
worth $1,807,594,580, surpassing all records. 
Passenger machines slightly decreased in num- 
ber, but trucks gained nearly 80,000. 

Motor vehicles exported in 1919 were worth 
$110,000,000. 


TO THE PRESERVERS OF LIBERTY. 

An appeal from a committee, with Myron T. 
Herrick, former ambassador to France, as_ its 
chairman, with members such as Dr. John H. 
Finley, commissioner of education for New 
York, and men like General Pershing for hon- 
orary patrons, has been sent forth, asking for 
aid in a movement which will unite America 
and France in stronger bonds than ever before, 
and fittingly express our gratitude to our sister 
republic for saving the world from Prussianism 
in the immortal battle of the Marne—the mod- 
ern Thermopylae—where Joffre and his hag- 
gard and battle-worn heroes said: ‘They shall 
not pass,” and withstood the repeated shocks of 
the hitherto victorious Huns. 

It is proposed to present to France a statue 
of colossal proportions, designed and modelled 
by Frederick MacMonnies, the famous sculptor, 
already known and honored in France. Mr. 
MacMonnies gladly gives his invaluable services 
free of cost. 

It is planned to pay forthe manufacture and 
transportation of the statue with gifts from the 
people of America—especially from the school 
children. Pupils of the eighth grade are also asked 
to write essays in a national contest, on any 
subject which refers to the long friendship be- 
tween the two republics, or historical figures 
typifying liberty. National, state and county 
prizes will be awarded. Gifts and essays should 
be forwarded in March. 


<a en 
Banking and stock brokerage firms in New 
York city’s financial district gave in salary, 
bonuses and Christmas gifts $25,000,000. In 
some cases the bonuses equalled the salary. 
slasadiditd 
The death rate of Greater New York was lower 
last year than since the Health Department was 
organized, being only 12.39 per thousand. 
——— (ee 
Dr. Philander C. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, says that illiteracy costs 
the country a billion and a half dollars a year. 
There are 15,000,000 persons in the country who 
read 


cannot a newspaper. He asks for 
$300,000,000 a year to teach democracy. 
—~——_o——. 


The tide of immigration has turned. Ebbing 
during the war, it is now flowing toward us. 
Three times as many foreigners are coming than 
a year ago. Forty-five thousand came in Septem- 
ber and the number is increasing. 

SS 


Gold production in the United States was 
$10,000,000 less in 1919 than in 1918— being 
$58,000,000. California led with 840,758 ounces. 
Silver beat gold—its value being $62,000,000, 
Montana leading with 15,000,000 ounces, 
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ALMOST SCANDALOUS 


A city that we are unwilling to name, a city 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, has voted to 
cut off all school garden work in order to save 
money for teachers’ salaries. 

The total annual cost of instruction and super- 
vision of those having gardens was $1.44 per 
pupil, whereas the definite return in food values 
raised was $3.00 per pupil. ; 

The annual cost for teaching Greek to eleven 
pupils was $227 per pupil; yet no one would dare 
to suggest saving anything in Greek in order to 
increase teachers’ salaries. 

More than 6,000 children were being educated 
in thrift and applied knowledge in school garden- 
ing and poultry raising through the activities of 
forty-two teachers and supervisors contributing 
through this education $2,000 more than the en- 
tire cost, whereas in one class one teacher of 
eleven children cost $227 per pupil. 

The 6,000 children contributed to the com- 
munity 33 cents each above the entire cost of 
their education, and this 33 cents is to be lost in 
order to save money for increasing teachers’ 
salaries. As a matter of fact if the books bal- 
anced the teachers’ salaries would be reduced a 
trifle in order to deprive 6,000 children of health- 
ful, cheerful, thriftful education. Great business 
men and women on that board of education. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONGRESS 
One of the most interesting and popular 


meetings held in Cleveland in connection with 
the annual convention of the Department of 
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Superintendence of the National Education 
Association was that of the American School 
Hygiene Association. With one exception, the 
nine sessions were held in the main assembly 
room of the Hotel Cleveland. Fully 3,000 peo- 
ple, representing nearly every section of the 
United States, and many from Canada, were in 
attendance. 

The entire first day was devoted to the con- 
sideration of health education as it is being con- 
ducted in the United States, in Canada, in cities, 
in rural communities, in universities, in normal 
schools and in other special fields. 

School health service commanded the atten- 
tion of large audiences during all of the second 
day of the congress, Medical inspection in 
schools, physical education and speech improve- 
ment, conservation of vision, the simplification 
and standardization of health records for school 
children, and the correlation of medical inspec- 
tion and physical training, were some of the 
timely subjects presented to these sessions. 

The Thursday morning session on sex educa- 
tion was one of the most interesting of the 
course. Speakers of national prominence pre- 
sented the following subjects for consideration: 
An Emergency Solution for an Emergency 
Need, A Suggested Plan for Systematic Sex 
Education, Seeing Boyhood Through, and Sex 
Education in Home and in School. 

On Thursday afternoon a symposium 
given on “Relation of School and Health Au- 
thorities with Respect to School Health Ser- 
vice.” This was participated in by representa- 
tives of health and educational departments and 
by others representing the public. 
esting arguments were presented. 

Mental hygiene was discussed on Thursday 
evening. An audience of 450 people was in at- 
tendance at this session. 

The mouth hygiene on Friday 
morning presented many practical and valuable 
contributions toward modern methods of deal- 
ing with dental conditions among school chil- 
dren. The speakers represented the federal 
government, the National Dental Association. 
the Rochester Dental Dispensary, the American 
Red Cross, a prominent dental journal, and a 
leading dental college. 

The closing session on Friday afternoon was 
devoted to nutrition of school children. This 
session was opened by a clinic with school chil- 
dren demonstrating a practical plan for dealing 
with nutrition among children. A valuable con- 
tribution was made by one of the speakers who 
presented a state program for nutrition of 
school children, while another speaker gave 
many practical suggestions on_ interesting 
school children in health habits. Equally as in- 
teresting were the papers in this session on 
school lunches in cities, in villages and in rural 
communities. 


was 


Many inter- 


session on 


The proceedings of the congress containing 
the papers will be published as soon as possible 
and can be obtained of the secretary of the as- 
The session also welcomes to its ac- 


sociation. 
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tive membership all people interested in the 
various phases of school hygiene or health edu- 
cation. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Dr. William A. Howe, 
state medical inspector of schools, Albany; vice- 
president, Dr. Hiram Byrd, director of Depart- 
ment of Hygiene, University of Mississippi: 
secretary and treasurer, Dr. Harry B. Burns, 
director of school hygiene, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The president-elect was authorized to appoint 
several committees to investigate and report to 
the next congress of the association. One com- 
mittee will consider the simplification and stand- 
ardization of health forms for school children, 
another will recommend the best methods for 
general adoption for the recognition and con- 
trol of communicable diseases, while a third will 
consider and recommend plans for closer co- 
operation between health and educational de- 
partments in health work among children. 


— —————~#- © -0-@-«- @-e-_—__ —- —— 


THE WASHINGTON SITUATION 


After seeing all varieties of school people in 
Washington we can see but one decent thing to 
do and that is to re-elect Ernest L. Thurston. It 
has got a long way from any question as_ to 
whether or not Mr. Thurston is the best man 
or an ideal man. It is entirely clear that the 
board of education’s opposition to him has made 
every blunder that can be conceived by the mind 
of man. It is not a question as to the honesty or 
intention of the opposition. It is not a question 
whether or not Mr. Thurston has been wise or 
politic in his dealing with the board of education. 
It is not a question what the sentiment of the 
teachers, parents, press and public was a year 
ago, but it is entirely clear that the combination 
of the action of the board of education and Mr. 
Thurston has brought about as intense loyalty 
of the teachers as a whole as we have ever 
known. Indeed, we have known only one case 
equal to this in all our experience. The parents 
have been unified with equal intensity, so has the 
public, and now the children are ready to go to 
any length in their antagonism to the board of 
education tactics. 

We have in Washington, as in every important 
city, a confidential friend in no wise associated 
with the public schools, and in late February he 
wrote of the situation with a feeling that all-in-all 
Mr. Thurston better go, but of late he thinks it 
would be a tragedy for the anti-Thurston few 
to win. 

It is no longer a theory but a condition that 
the city of Washington faces, and the condition 
requires the re-election of Superintendent Thurs- 
ton if Washington is to look the school people 
of America in the face. 

Any condition that makes it possible for a few 
officials to defy autocratically the teaching body, 
the parents, the public, the press, and the pupils 
is so anti-American that the nation’s capital is 
no place to demonstrate such autocracy. 


> $61 
SUBMIT TO ADVERTISING 


A superintendent of really unusual merit and, 
ordinarily, of exceptional common sense, has 
written us as follows: “Il am glad to see the pub- 
licity which you gave our — in your issue of 

I do not like advertising, but I am 
willing to submit to a little, if it will help those 
who are working toward the same worthy ob- 
ject.” 

Here is an 





ordinarily sensible man in the 
class with a lot of foolish educational people; 
mostly those who get no “advertising.” 

Reports of what is done and the way it is 
done are as far from advertising as Porterhouse 
steak is from a bill of fare. ; 

No physician can maintain his standing in the 
American Medical Society if he advertisés di- 
rectly or indirectly, and yet there is no body of 
men in America who get equal professional 
publicity when one of their number makes a dis- 
covery in which all would be interested. Everv 
newspaper in the world gives most elaborate 
publicity to a physician’s discovery and all med- 
ical journals magnify every detail. 

The Journal of Education has sought for a 
third of a century to know personally every 
highly valuable progressive achievement in the 
United States and with equally strong purpose 
it has sought to avoid advertising anything not 
really professionally valuable. Professional 
publicity is a high professional virtue. 

It has been one of the rewards of our oppor- 
tunity to see the great strides made by those to 
whose work we gave earliest publicity. In one 
small group three men have $5,000 positions, 
one a $9,000 position and one a $10,000 position, 
and with their progress we have had absolutely 
nothing to do, not securing for any one of them, 
directly or indirectly, the position he holds, but 
we did have the wit, if you choose to call it such, 
to see before any one else did, so far as is pub- 
licly known, the possibilities possessed. As the 
stock man would say, we saw the “points” that 
prophesied high professional speed. 
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WAINBRIDGE N. FERRIS 

Ex-Governor Wainbridge N. Ferris, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, appears to be the leading 
candidate for the Vice-Presidential nomination 
on the national Democratic ticket. | Governor 
Ferris has the distinction of having been a Dem- 
ocratic governor of Michigan, and, more than 
that, of having been re-elected as many times as 
he chose to be a candidate. The Democrats 
would stand a better chance of electing him Presi- 
dent than any other candidate, apparently. Why 
he has not been in the cabinet is the wonder of 
those who know his efficiency. 
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The comedy of the Chicago situation at Cleve- 
land is the fact that there had been no invitation 
to come to Chicago, merely a suggestion that it 
was a good place to go by some irresponsible 
party, and the side remark of someone that 
“of course Chicago will always be hospitable,” 
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WHEN A REAL KING AND QUEEN VISITED OUR REPUBLIC 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Spectators in a big Philadelphia hotel had an 
interesting time while waiting for the King and 
Queen of Belgium to pass. As if aware of the 
age-old saying, the pet cat of the hotel had taken 
a fine position on the awning roof. Now and 
then she would make jumps at reckless spar- 
rows who alighted near. The spectators thought 
to dislodge her by tossing small missiles, but no, 
she held her place. Then came a shout and a 
surging forward. The cat forgot all about the 
birds and the missiles; she ran to the edge of 
the roof to avail herself of the time-honored 
privilege of a cat to look at a king! 

King Albert of Belgium is a king well worth 
looking at. Attired in the brown uniform of a 
general in the Belgium army, his tall, erect figure 
looms above that of other men. Huis strong, 
good face radiates with kindly impulse. He 
would be picked out in a crowd anywhere as an 
uncommon man. One can see that he is a ruler 
“by the grace of God” and every inch a noble 
man as well as a “kingly king.” 

Queen Elizabeth, though slender and girlish 
in form, has all the dignity of royal breeding, 
and the sweet simplicity of true greatness. She 
loves the crowds because she loves people. 
In New York she took a trip in the subway with 
a friend, and mingled unnoticed in the strect 
crowds to get in closer touch with American life. 

Once, in Pittsburgh, seeing a little one trying 
to reach her automobile in the crowds, with a 
bouquet for her, she stopped her car to embrace 
the child. 

At Bryn Mawr College, where the girl students 
staged a great welcome for her, she obliginglv 
posed for student after student to get a snap- 
shot. 

She took a special informal trip to Baltimore 
to study in the big hospital the latest methods 
for training wounded blind soldiers to support 
themselves, for she isnot only a trained war 
nurse, as everybody knows, but also is an expert 
oculist and has won the degree of doctor of med- 
icine, 

Like King Albert, she likes to be punctual. 
Only once was their big special train late during 
its three-weeks’ tour over nine thousand miles in 
the United States, and that was an hour at St. 
Louis. Only once did an accident occur, and that 
was on the way to Annapolis, where the king 
inspected the Naval Academy and reviewed the 


midshipmen October 30, the day before their 


departure for home on the steamship George 
Washington, from Hampton Roads, Virginia. 
A Washington motorcycle policeman (who 


was acting as one of the pilots to Annapolis) 
was thrown while trying to make a steep grade 
through sand at high speed. His heavy machine 
crashed down upon him. Seriously hurt, he was 
removed to an emergency hospital, where the 
king, returning to Washington, stopped to make 
inquiries and to leave a message of sympathy. 

Once when the Royal Belgian Special was 
sidetracked in a quiet place for several hours, 
late in the night, to give Queen Elizabeth a 
chance to rest after a hard day in Cincinnati, the 
king (who was always the earliest riser on the 
train) was out for a tramp, almost before day- 
light, greeting railroad men and miners on their 
way to work. None of them had any idea of the 
identity of the tall man in blue serge who spoke 
to them so cheerfully. : 

The visit of the King and Queen of Belgium 
was without display. Though they came with a 
large party of about one hundred, in accordance 
with the requirements of royal customs, there 
was no ostentation. Their visit was made in 
return for that of President and Mrs. Wilson of 
June 19-20, 1919, when the chief executive of 
our great Republic was the guest of Belgium. 
When the heads of nations thus exchange 
friendly visits and get acquainted with each 
other’s personality and ideals the outlook is 
good for human brotherhood among all nations 
around the world. 

The King of Belgium and the Queen left be- 
hind them beautiful gifts at the White House, 
one of which was a complete table set of Brus- 
sels porcelain decorated with reproductions of 
the principal monuments, and decorations for 
Belgian Relief, Red Cross and Emergency Aid 
workers, for mayors, for chiefs of police who 
guarded their way, for railway men on the big 
train which carried them so far and so safely; 
but best of all that they left was the indelible im- 
pressions of their own distinguished personality 
and nobility of character. They seemed like 
“Gratitude” personified. They were “Friendli- 
ness,” “Courtesy” and “Internationalism” incar- 
nate. 

Flying from the army transport George 
Washington, at sea, a carrier pigeon on 
November 1, 1919, reached Fortress Monroe, 
Virginia. It was a farewell message to Chiet 
Special Agent Nye, of the United States State 
Department, who accompanied the King and 
Queen throughout the tour of the Republic :— 

“We miss you very much. With warm thanks 
and best souvenir. Albert, Elizabeth and 
Leopold de Belgique.” 
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Before you find fault try to find something to commend. Leave fault-finding to the last. 


—Erasmus Wilson. 
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STUDIES IN CHARACTER ANALYSIS — (lll) 


BY FRANK M, RICH 


WHERE IS PHANTASY BRED? 

In one of the well placed climaxes in his ora- 
tion the preacher sometimes pounds the desk 
and shouts: “Give usmen with backbones instead 
of wishbones!” and the members of the congre- 
gation nod to each other in approval. 

But often everybody forgets to mention where 
this superior skeletal organ is obtainable, and 
how it happened that in the distribution so many 
of us draw the wrong kind. Perhaps a word on 
this topic may be acceptable. 

We have seen that all sorts of situations in life 
produce multiple responses on the part of the 
organism. Indeed, every living thing, from a 
yeast cell to a nation, has within itself an energy 
which tends to rouse it into more and more 
favorable relationship with its environment, in- 
cluding, of course, rivals and physical forces. Tf 
the response results in success, as when the pullet 
escapes from the maze and is able to find food and 
company, the organism tingles with satisfaction. 
It has overcome its simple limitations, and life is 
ready to proceed on a higher plane of endeavor. 
If, on the contrary, the response results in faii- 
ure, there is a depression due to defeat. The 
endo-psychic censor says: “No more of these un- 
fortunate efforts!” The repressed energy, if it 
finds expression anywhere, finds it through some 
lower channel—through weeping, howling, low- 
ing, whinnying, pawing, scratching, cursing and 
all the wild accompaniments of hysteria—or it 
simply revolves round and round in the mind. 

The individual has undertaken to master 
others and bend them to his will: he is repeatedly 


defeated. So, failing with people. he turns to 
things: and failing with things he turns to 
thoughts. The censor cannot endure the pain 


of repeated downfall, and the unconscious cannot 
cease its efforts to bring satisfaction. The re- 
sulting compromise is phantasy and day dream- 
ing. On a kind of miniature stage within the 
mind the individual fights heroic battles and wins 
magnificent victories without any of the strain 
and hardship of phvsical combat. Though 
running on short circuit, the machinery is mov- 
ing, and so, after a fashion, the most pressing 
demand of life is met, but such a life impresses 
us as useless and unnatural, neutral so far as its 
share in the greater common life of mankind js 
concerned. 

In civilized life there are always many who 
have lost their ability to express their impulses 
in deeds.. Thev are keen connoisseurs of litera- 
ture. music and art, perhaps: but thev never take 
anv hull by the horns. They sit back in lofty 
helplessness and survey life through beautiful! 
gold lorgnettes. If they find fault, or go into 
raptures, or give beautiful analvses of situations. 
it all ends in fault finding or rapture or analysis, 
not in any struggle that would change conditions, 


The prevalence of this type of character among 


bookish people points out again the inadequacy 
of a lazy, invalid, story-book kind of education 
as a sturdy means of character development. We 
can afford to sacrifice a good deal, of course, for 
the advantages of learning to read and write, but 
there is serious question whether the years and 
years of dawdling over artificial mental tasks set 
by another with no reward but the honor of be- 
ing “good” does not do more harm than good. 

To exchange a wishbone for a backbone one 
must begin over and re-educate the endo-psychic 
censor which has learned by bitter experience to 
associate effort with disappointment. One 
must start again with easy tasks and build up 2 
habit of victory from easy successes. After 
mustering courage to shoot a rabbit, he will be 
ready to attack a fox. Then lions are only a 
matter of time. D’Annunzio, the heart-sick, 
idle dreamer, is now a man of whirlwind action. 
The war gave him a growing opportunity to 
translate thought into act. 


TOPICS FOR LATER ARTICLES. 


Why do certain characters persist in believ- 
ing that someone is always persecuting them, 
and at the same time that they are very im- 
portant persons indeed? 

Why are neurotics of deeply moral sensibilities 
often harassed and distressed by grossly sexual 
thoughts? 

Why do some people feel mysterious influ- 
ences, hear voices, or thrill with electric shocks 
of mysterious origin? 

Whence the origin and what the meanings of 
those impressive dreams and even 
which, at some time, come to almost every life? 

Scientific interpretation of dreams. 

Why are harrowing scenes often contemplated 
in dreams without emotion, while other scenes, 
apparently commonplace, stir the feelings in an 
extraordinary way? 

What is the scientific explanation of common 
superstitions ? 

Of rebirth propitiatory — sacri- 
fices, etc., among various races? Of myths? 

Why the difference in feeling toward one’s 
mother and toward one’s father? 

Why do neurotics tend to marry near relatives? 

Why tke age-long conflict between son-in-law 
and mother-in-law? 

What is the secret of the universal fascination 
of triangle love stories? 

Of step-father stories 
“David Copperfield”? 

Of fairy tales, wishes come 
hand? 

Why are the weak and inefficient so frequently 
self-assertive, bombastic, egotistical. or at 
fond of attracting attention 
speech and mannerisms? 


day visions, 


ceremonies, 


like “Hamlet” and 


true, sleight of 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE FLAT INCREASE. 


BY PAUL DILLINGHAM 
Litchfield, Conn. 


In almost every issue of education magazines and 
newspapers we read that this or that town has 
granted its teachers a flat increase in salary. We 
seldom read of the increase being apportioned ac- 
cording to merit and ability, and yet we know that 
our schools are overrun with untrained, 
enced teachers. 

Is there any justification for a flat increase in 
teachers’ salaries at the present time? Is the flat 
increase the best and most just method of increas- 
ing salaries? In answer to the first question: Yes, 
sometimes. In answer to the second question: No, 
not always. Let us first take up the justification of 
a flat increase. In municipalities where a workable 
salary schedule is in operation, a new teacher is au- 
tomatically given the place in the school schedule to 
which his education and experience entitle him. If 
his ability shown during the first year warrants a 
renewal of contract, he is given a permanent place. 
If he is lacking in ability, he tries .for a place on the 
schedule of another municipality. However, all 
teachers who show ability, and are retained, do not 
necessarily show the same degree of ability. The 
chances are great that they will show varying grades 
of ability. Yet practically all salary schedules now 
in operation provide for increase in salary accord- 
ing to length of service only. There are a few note- 
worthy examples to the contrary, but they are ex- 
ceptions. Under such a salary schedule the flat in- 
crease does not do justice to all teachers. The only 
justification for it under these circumstances is in 
the fact that at present all teachers are notoriously 
underpaid, and that all need an increase immediately 
to keep soul and body together. 

If, however, the salary schedule is graded and 
teachers are rated according to their ability, accord- 
ing to their worth to the school system, then the 
only conceivable increase is the flat increase, and 
it is undoubtedly justified. 

If, on the other hand, we consider the municipality 
which has no salary schedule, but which hires its 
teachers for what it has to pay and no more, there 
is another side to the question. Municipalities of 
this kind are far more numerous than those having 
regulation salary schedules and so must come in for 
serious consideration. These municipalities have 
for the last few years been forced to hire teachers 
with little or no experience, with little or no train- 
ing, and often with but little or no education. In 
almost every one of these towns there are a few 
excellent teachers, usually local talent, who can at 
any time receive twice the salary by leaying home 
to teach in the city. But they prefer to Ticaie and 
try to get along on the pittance allowed for teach- 
ing in the home town. Now, when the school board 
and the town fathers awake to the crisis which 
threatens the utter annihilation of their schools and 
decide they must increase teachers’ salaries in order 
to keep their schools open, are the above mentioned 
uneducated, untrained, and inexperienced teachers go- 
ing to receive the same increase as the teachers who 
have been in the system for some time, and really 
have ability? 


inexperi- 


That is what is generally being done 
Why? For two reasons. First, because it is the 
easiest way. It does not arouse much animosity. In 


most towns the inexperienced teachers are in the 


majority and in satisfying them there is comparative 
peace. The older and experienced teachers feel the 
injustice of the situation, but they have become so 
immured to such things that their voice of complaint 
is not distracting. Second, because in the smaller 
municipalities where the superintendent is the only 
supervisor of school work, he is the only person 
qualified to make any discrimination and he hasn't 
the courage of his convictions to do it. If he has 
supervised the work of his teachers and has become 
thoroughly familiar with each teacher’s work, he 
knows pretty accurately just where each should be 
placed on a graduated salary scale. I do not be- 
lieve that his impression alone should decide the 
case; scientific ratings, such as the Rugg scale, should 
be used, and the teacher’s accomplishment should be 
considered in the light of the advancement of his 
pupils. 

It seems to me that it is only by some such means 
as this that the teacher of exceptional ability can 
receive recognition. And should not the exceptional 
teacher, as well as the exceptional lawyer, doctor, 
and engineer receive some distinct recognition for 
his extraordinary ability in his chosen profession? 
The teaching profession—and there is no longer any 
doubt in the minds of thinking men and women that 
it is distinctly a profession of the highest type, re- 
quiring considerable ability and specific training—has 
too long taken an inferior place. 

Why do men go into engineering or law? Is it for 
the salary which the ordinary engineer or lawyer 
receives? Decidedly not. It is for the prizes of 
these professions. It is because of the fact that 
there is no financial limitation to the salary of the 
successful lawyer or engineer. There should be no 
limitations to the salary of the exceptional teacher, 
and just so long as there is, the exceptional teacher 
will be conspicuous by his absence in the teaching 
profession. 

—O 
BOY SCOUTS SERVE ON THE BOARD OF A 
HUMANE SOCIETY. 


[The National Humane Review.] 





One of the most unique ways of utilizing the services 
of Boy Scouts that has come to the attention of this 
magazine is that put into operation by the Dubuque 
Benevolent and Humane Society, Dubuque, lowa. 
Every Scout takes an oath to be kind to animals, and 
the society believes that the way to emphasize this law is 
to put some responsibility on the Scouts. Accordingly, 
it has elected five Boy Scouts and the chief Scout execu- 
tive to membership on its Board of Directors. 

“We feel,” writes L. C. Bissell, secretary of the so- 
ciety, “that these Boy Scouts are old enough to take real 
responsibilities. They attend meetings and seem inter- 
ested, and while at times they are quite militant in carry- 
ing out the rules and regulations of the society upon out- 
siders who are willfully disregarding ordinary decent 
rules for treatment of dumb animals, they do succeed in 
swinging many boys into line by these militant methods. 
When these careless boys are brought into a proper sta‘s 
of mind they become eligible to membership in the 
Scout troop$ and this, I think, is, in the long run,. bene- 
ficial to our work.” 

~-~—- -O-——_- - 
OHIO’S NEW EDUCATION LAW 

Dear Dr. Winship: 
lature of the state to provide a larger percentage of the 
total cost of public education, but for the past sixteen 


For years I have urged the legis 


— 
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years the tendency has been to reduce the ratio of support 
by the state. It has never been large and has never been 
more than $2 per enumerated pupil, which meant a 
maximum of $2,600,000 per year. The legislature has just 
passed a law making a levy of 2.8 mills for school pur- 
poses, one mill to remain in the county to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities therein. The 2.8 mills will yield $26,- 
(),000, or ten times as much as the state has been payinz. 

The one mill to be retained in the county will accom- 
plish much good in many of our counties where wealth is 
so unequally distributed. The local levy has _ been re- 
duced from five mills to three mills, but the people may 
vote an extrathree millsif they so desire, so that, all told, 
schools of the state will receive approximately $21,000,000 
more in support than ever before. 

I feel that this follows the principle that the state as 
a whole should guarantee not only standards for school 
buildings, standards for courses of study, standards for 
equipment, but that it should also guarantee the quality of 
instruction. The state always sets its standard for citi- 
zenship, but heretofore has allowed local communities to 
make their own interpretation of that standard, and the 
result has been that we have had too much home rule in 
education. 

My thought is that each community should pay for its 
own buildings and permanent improvements together with 
equipments and continued expenses, because buildings will 
stay where they are erected. With the child it is different. 
He is mobile and moves about. The*state must determine 
and therefore the 
should guarantee the quality of his instruction. 


what he shall do and become state 


Very sincerely yours, 
Henry G. Williams. 


—— 0 ——_ 
EXCELSIOR. 
The study of the earth’s atmosphere has always 
fascinated thinking men. How far does the atmos- 


phere extend? What are the conditions 50, 100, 200 


The highest altitude yet attained is 
only nineteen miles, reached by a free balloon. Now 
the indications are that soon the long hidden secrets 
of the upper air will be revealed. 

Professor Robert H. Goddard of Clark College has 
invented a rocket of an entirely new design, which 
unquestionably will height of 200 
instruments 


miles above us? 


attain a miles, 
carrying 
back the age-long secrets 


able altitudes. 


self-recording and_ bringing 


of the thus far unattain- 
So scientific and conservative a body as the Smith- 


sonian Institute has put its seal of approval upon 
the device and is itself aiding Professor Goddard in 
perfecting its details. The apparatus is described as 
a “multiple charge high efficiency rocket of a new 
design.” The determining factor of the efficiency of 


a rocket is the velocity of ejection of the gases fol- 
rocket the 
1,000 feet per second, giving an ef- 

The 
8.000 


lowing the explosion. In 
velocity is about 


the ordinary 


ficiency of only two per cent corresponding 


figures in the new rocket are feet per 


The 


upper air will be of actual as well 


second 
and sixty-four per cent. efficiency. increased 
knowledge of the 


<4 


a 


as sentimental value, greatly aiding the weather bu- 


reau in its predictions. The most 


fact in 
that 
given money, a rocket can be built so powerful that 


amazing 


connection with this wonderful invention is 


1 


it can be sent high enough (Professor Goddard as- 


serts) to go within the radius of the moon’s attrac- 


tion, and so fall upon the moon with such force as 


o> 
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to explode a charge of fulminating material whose 
flash would be visible from the earth through a pow- 
erful telescope. Da & & 


—— = 


CLEARING THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Dear Mr. Winship: In your editorial in the Journal 
of January 29, anent the N. E. A. meeting at Mil- 
waukee, you give me altogether too much credit; 
also, why you single out two womén and credit them 
with saving the day is not clear. It is true that the 
N. E. A. was saved from the calamity that would have 
followed the adoption of the Owen plan of re-organi- 
zation; and the starting of the “community sing” 
with the national anthem, following with other pa- 
triotic airs, and the fact that it was Independence Day 
helped to create a favorable atmosphere for what 
followed—the defeat of the 
democratic plan 
posed. 


un-American and un- 
of re-organization that was pro- 
But the “noble women” who are entitled to 
the credit are those of the more than two-thirds of 
the membership who had made up their minds to kill 
the proposition; and probably six-sevenths of that 
majority were women. They were not “swayed” or 
carried off their feet by anyone; they had thought- 
fully considered the plan p-oposed, and came to the 
meeting after three days ot discussion—for it was 
the one paramount theme of conversation in the lob- 
bies from the first day of the meeting, — and their 
fixed determination was that it “shall not pass.” 
That they were swayed at the bidding of a leader is 
comical in view of the facts, as those who were pres- 
ent know, and as the minutes clearly show. No 
speech-making of the oratorical sort was indulged in 
by anyone; on both sides it was a clear-cut, sharply 
drawn contest with the 


weapons of parliamentary 


practice, wholly devoid of the arts of the spell- 
binder. 
The minutes show also that this magnificent, de- 


termined and sane majority carried every point from 
start to finish in the noteworthy “fight,” and un- 
flinchingly accomplished what they set out to do, al- 
though handicapped “by the fact that the 
officer was hostile to their purposes. It is true, as 
you say, that the president had no chance to “get 
the teachers in line,” for they 


presiding 


simply would not line 
up for the vicious plan which he tried to put across. 
Mr. Strayer was not buffaloed by the writer; he buf- 
faloed himself by opposing the will of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members present — a majority 
that had its mind made up; he simply failed to diag- 
nose the situation correctly. 

Mr. Owen was wiser; he realized and frankly ad- 
mitted the evening before that his plan would prob- 
ably be defeated. 
meeting that he 


Moreover, he demonstrated in the 
is a good fighter, an excellent par 
liamentarian and perfectly fair; he “good 
sport” and took his defeat gracefully and manfully 
To have so worthy and able a leader as Mr. Owen in 
charge of the opposition was 


prov ed a 


a pleasure to those of 


us who were doing our bit to save the N. E. A. 


from 
“no one knows what,” as you so aptly put it; for 
the lost cause which Mr. Owen advocated contained 
possibilities of harm to the N. E. A. even greater 
than appeared on the surface 


Wis 


Milwaukee, 
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Why chculd the hero of classic antiquity always be thought cf as strutting round with arm 


extended, indulging in bombastic rant and spouting a Ict of blank verse?—! 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE SENATE REJECTS THE TREATY. 

On March 19 the Senate, for the second time, 
refused to ratify the Peace Treaty. It was by 
a vote of 49 to 35, seven short of the necessary 
two-thirds, that the Senate rejected the Lodge 
resolution of ratification. Th®xdivision was not 
along party lines, for 28 Republicans and 21 
Democrats voted for ratification, and 12 Repub- 
licans and 23 Democrats voted against. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the division was 
the fact that, although President Wilson had 
strongly expressed disapproval of ratification 
with the Lodge reservations, almost exactly 
one-half of the Democratic Senators voted for 
ratification. It was the so-called “irreconcila- 
ble” Republicans whose votes, combined with 
those of twenty-three Democrats, prevented 
ratification. Six Republicans and two Demo- 
crats were paired in favor of ratification, and 
three Republicans and one Democrat against. 


THE SENATE AND IRELAND. 

The day before the final vote on the Treaty 
was taken, the Senate adopted a reservation, by 
a vote of 38 to 36, declaring that the United 
States adheres to the principle of self-determi- 
nation, and to the resolution of sympathy with 
the aspirations of the Irish people for a govern- 
ment of their own choice, “and declares that 
when such government is attained by Ireland, 
a consummation it is hoped is at hand, it should 
promptly be admitted as a member of the 
League of Nations.” Those who objected to 
this reservation pointed out that the Treaty 
makes no reference to Ireland, and does not deal 
in any way with the question of self-determina- 
tion as a general doctrine. It was conceded on 
all hands that the adoption of this reservation 
would make it impossible for Great Britain to 
accept the ratification, as required by the pre- 
amble. 

A SPREDY COLLAPSE. 

After less than five days in Berlin, Wolfgang 
Kapp, the leader of the monarchist revolution. 
fled from the city, leaving chaotic conditions be- 
hind. The Communists proclaimed a republic 
and constructed barricades in different parts of 
the city. There was fighting between the Spar- 
tacans and the troops at Wetter, Halle, West- 
phalia and at other points, and confusion pre- 
vailed everywhere. Meanwhile, arrangements 
were being made by the Ebert government for 
the convening of the National Assembly at 
Stuttgart. The Council of the Empire also met 
at Stuttgart,—the states of Prussia, Wuertem- 
berg, Bavaria, Baden, Hesse and Hamburg be- 
ing represented. Semi-official reports are to the 
effect that Reichstag elections will be held not 
later than June, that an Imperial President will 
be elected by the people, in accordance with the 
constitution, and that the imperial government 
will be thoroughly reorganized. 


SOCIALISM TRIUMPHS IN GERMANY. 
A general strike, which attended and fol- 


lowed the attempted monarchist revolution in 
Germany, and which was originally called by 
the Ebert Government, ended, on March 20, af- 
ter various violent demonstrations, by an agree- 
ment which involved important concessions to 
the labor leaders. These include the immediate 
socialization of all industries; the nationaliza- 
tion of the coal and potash syndicates; the con- 
fiscation of agricultural products and of land 
improperly and _ unintensively cultivated; a 
share in the nomination of Prussian cabinet 
ministers; the punishment of the leaders of the 
recent coup; the resignation of Gustav Noske 
and Dr. Karl Heine; and the immediate exten- 
sion of existing social laws, and the framing of 
new laws. 
DEALING STERNLY WITH TURKEY. 

As had been anticipated, the Allies found it 
necessary to resort to stern measures with 
Turkey; and, on March 16, Constantinople was 
occupied by Allied military forces, — French, 
British and Italian troops landing under the 
guns of a formidable Allied fleet, anchored in 
the Bosphorus. <A joint proclamation was 1s- 
sued, declaring that the occupation was _ provi- 
sional; that the entente powers had no inten- 
tion to destroy the Sultan’s authority, but to 
strengthen it; and that they did not propose to 
deprive the Turks of Constantinople, but that, 
if troubles developed and massacres occurred, 
this decision would probably be modified. There 
was a clash at the war office, where the Turks 
resisted the Allied troops, and several were 
killed on both sides. 

AN OLD QUARREL REVIVED. 

An attack which was made upon the Peruvian 
legation at La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, by a 
mob of a thousand men, on the night of March 
14, revives an ancient quarrel in an acute form. 
After the war of 1879-83, between Peru and 
Chile, two Peruvian provinces were seized by 
Chile. Years ago it was arranged that the title 
to these provinces should be decided by a plebi- 
scite; but Chile has not kept this agreement, 
and Peru has never abandoned her claims. Bo- 
livia has for some time eagerly sought the pos- 
session of Arica in one of these provinces, as 
an outlet to the sea, and an agreement is re- 
ported to have been reached to this end with 
Chile; but Peru has formally protested to Bo- 
livia against the grant. The ill feeling thus en- 
gendered accounts for the mobbing of the Peru- 
vian delegation, and attacks upon the Peruvian 
consulate and private residences of. Peruvians. 
The Peruvian minister and consul, and their 
families, were taken under the joint protec- 
tion of the American minister and the British 
charge. 

THE NEWBERRY CASE. 

The case which has been on trial for weeks 
in. Michigan against United States Senator 
Newberry, on charges of having conspired crim- 
inally in 1918 to violate the election laws, came 





years’ imprisonment 
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to a conclusion on March 20 by a verdict of 


guilty against the senator and sixteen of his 


campaign managers, and a sentence of two 
and $10,000 fine for the 
senator, with similar, but, as a rule, lighter sen- 
tences for his associates. The cases will, of 
course, be appealed, especially as the law which 
the defendants are charged with violating has 


never been reviewed by an appellate court. 


Senator Newberry does not contemplate resign- 


ing, holding that no proof of fraud, bribery or 
other despicable crime was brought against 
him; but he will hold his membership until the 


Senate, or the highest court in the land, decides 


otherwise. 


HOOVER NOT A DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE. 

One element of uncertainty has been elimi- 
nated from the Presidential campaign in the 
frank and positive declaration of Herbert C. 
Hoover that he will not, under any circum- 
stances, permit his name to be used in connec- 
tion with the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion at the Democratic national convention at 
San Francisco. The declaration was made to a 
member of the Democratic committee in New 
Hampshire—a state in which his candidacy had 
been prominently considered in Democratic cir- 
cles in connection with the choice of delegates. 
It has been ore of the confusing features of the 
pre-convention discussions that Mr. Hoover has 
been regarded both as a Democratic possibility 
and as a Republican, and that individuals and 
organizations in both parties have pushed his 
name forward. This is not because Mr. Hoover 
is a self-seeker, but the contrary. 

HOOVER’S PRESENT VIEWS 

In a lengthy statement made public on March 
18 Mr. Hoover urged the immediate ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty, with the Senate 
reservations, which, he said, should satisfy the 
most timid as to entanglements, and he believed 
that the President and his associates should ac- 
cept them. He expressed the view that the soul 
of the League, as an influence to the prevention 
of war, might have died in world antagonism 
long before the Presidential election. The 
League, he said, could not become a real benefi- 
cent force unless supported by all of the great 
Powers, and this could only come about by the 
entrance of America. With the United States 
out, the League is in great danger of develop- 
ing into an organization for the advancement 
of certain national interests. The practical 
thing, he argued, is to ratify the Treaty, and 
then to build constructively toward peace and 
good vill. 


+0- @-0-@-0-@-0- 
THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


Continued from page 345. 





ecuted by teachers and pupils under the super- 
vision of Miss Bryce was one of the most beauti- 
ful and artistic performances that the visitors 
had ever seen, and they will take this as their 
Standard of excellence in school affairs in their 


own homes. The visitors were enthusiastic in 


357 


their praise of this pageant and the school peo- 
ple of Cleveland have full warrant for gratifica- 
tion, 

Many features of the program were excellent, 
but it does seem a bit unfortunate that any 
speaker should take advantage of such a meet- 
ing to air his own troubles. We all have our 
troubles and we go to these meetings to forget 
them for a time. The brother ought to realize 
that if his city were free from school troubles his 
services would not be required. The propa- 
gandists were there in full force and some of 
them were rather insistent, seeming to assume 
that all the rest of us had been waiting on the 
tiptoe of expectancy for their arrival to usher 
in the glad era of salvation. Worthy as many 
of these movements are, it is to be fondly hoped 
that the Department of Superintendence will 
still be permitted to occupy the centre of the 
stage. 

On the whole, the meeting was a good one 
and had the effect of generating in the entire 
country a higher and broader conception of 
school work. As a people we are more thor- 
oughly conscious now than ever before of what 
the schools are trying to do and of the necessity 
of having that thing done. We are told that 
the average education of our people is about 
equivalent to the education of the sixth grade 
and it is the high privilege of everyone who calls 
himself a loyal American to see to it that the 
level of education in our land is raised to the 
end that we may justify our claim to leadership 
among the nations of the world. 

4-0-0 o-0-— —— 


STUDIES IN CHARACTER ANALYSIS—(II}) 


Continued from page 353. 











The psychology of gossip? 

Why are the deaf inclined to be suspicious? 

Why do certain persons under stress vomit, 
laugh, cry, scratch themselves, blink, 
sneeze, urinate, etc.? 


start, 


Why Miss So-and-So greets strangers by tit- 
tering continually while her brother scowls pro- 
digiously? 

Why the unconscious reflex head shakings, 
hand washings, etc., from which some people 
suffer? 

Why the dream of a comparative  stranger’s 
death horrified the dreamer more than the actual 
death would have done? 

The resulting effect upon character of failing 
to break the home ties at the usual age. 

Why lovers talk baby talk. 

Analysis of “crushes,” love at first sight, etc. 

Why some of the tragic disillusionment after 
marriage. 

Why most of our clever repartee and other 
bright thoughts come by freight, after the chance 
to use them has passed. 

What satisfaction does a city throng find in 
crowding round some painful scene? 

What satisfaction do yvoung rascals find in 
etty trick 


AS, 


making mysterious noises, playing 


I 
etc., in school and in other meetings? 
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BOOK TABLE 


OUR LIVING LANGUAGE: HOW TO TEACH IT 
AND HOW TO USE IT. By Howard R. Driggs. 
Lincoln, Chicago, Dallas: The University Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. 302 pp. 

The success of Dr. Howard R. Driggs as an author of 
language books carries me back several years when we 
were “Looking About” in Salt Lake City and saw some 
language teaching that was very much alive. Mr. Driggs 
was so far ahead of his associates that neither he nor they 
appreciated that there was any special merit in the wholly 
unusual life in the teaching. It so happened that our 
enthusiastic “Looking About” in Salt Lake City, in the 
Journal of Education, in which Mr. Driggs and his work 
were referred to, was just the inspiration he needed to 
give him confidence and courage. Today he is one of the 
best known specialists in language teaching in the United 
States and this book, “Our Living Language,” is a master- 
piece on “How to Teach Our Living Language, and How 
to Use It.” 

Here are a few of his trenchant sentences: “Grammar 
should be taught not apart from but as a part of language. 
Thus taught it may be infused with life and turned to 
real service. . Our language will be most effectively 
taught only as it is taught from the living viewpoint— 
taught, not for the sake of itself, but rather for the sake 
of service—and taught by truly democratic methods. 

No subject can be most successfully taught unless 
some good language training comes as a valuable by- 
product from the work. . . . The central aim of the 
language lesson is to lead the learner to express himself— 
not some one else—and to help him to efficiency in service- 
able self-expression. To stimulate in the pupil such 

a desire for choice and effective language as makes him 

strive constantly to use it— this is the chief aim of criti- 

cism.”’ 


BASKET BALL AND INDOOR BASEBALL FOR 
WOMEN. By Helen Frost, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and C. D. Wardlaw; with an 
introduction by Dr. Thomas T. Wood. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. With illustrations and 
diagrams. 

This is the first adequate attempt to give an edu- 
cational flavor to basket ball and indoor baseball for 
women. The time was ripe for it and the work is 
skilfully and pedagogically well done. 


LITERATURE AND MUSIC. A manual for teachers 


and students in school and home. By Milnor 
Dorey, A. M., Harvard, and Louis Mahler, A. M., 
Columbia. New York City: Educational Depart- 


ment, Columbia Graphophone Company. 

This is a most suggestive and inspiring pamphlet 
for teachers of literature and music and there is no 
longer any excuse for ignoring or neglecting the 
significance of music in the education of the child. 
Music, with its rhythm, is indispensable to perfect 
refined health. No man can get far in army training 
without keeping step automatically, and recruits im- 
prove in physical condition as soon as they walk and 
march in step. 

To children in the formative years, from six to six- 
teen, rhythm is more vital than in army efficiency. 
The whole physical system has a vibration that is 
akin to relish when music really possesses the mind 
and body educationally. 


What rhythm is in physical vibration melody is to 
culture and refinement. For a school system to allow 
any child to go from grade to grade without achiev- 
ing rhythm and melody is really a worse educa- 
tional blunder than to let him go on without under- 
standing relative pronouns or the passive participle. 


BROAD STRIPES AND BRIGHT STARS. _ Stories 
of American History. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

These are delightful behavioristic bits of biography 
and it is well that we have such a book at a time 
when behavioristic psychology has the centre of the 
stage. 

The twenty-two stories are well selected and are 
most attractively told. While the avowed purpose is 
moral the moralizing is so tactfully presented that it 
appears much more as a purpose than as a moral. A 
moral is stale, while a purpose always has a relish, 
and these stories are sure to be relished by every 
reader. It is a literary crime to present history in a 
stale style, but it is patriotic devotion that so pre- 
sents history with a winsome and wholesome relish 
as in the case of these stories. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





“The Young Man and Teaching.” By Henry Parks 
Wright. Price, $1.50.—‘“The Human Factor in Educa- 
tion.” By James Phinney Munroe.—‘‘Second Course in 
Algebra.” By Walter Burton Ford and Charles Ammer- 
man.—‘“Word Study for High Schools.”” By Norma Lip- 
pincott Swan.—‘“You are the Hope of the World.” By 
Herman Hagedorn.—“Song Treasury.’ Compiled and 
edited by Harriet G. Cartwright.—“Armenia and the Ar- 
menians.”’ By Kevork Aslan. Translated from the 
French by Pierre Crabités Price, $1.25. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Mineral Resources of the United States.” Part L 
Metals By H. D. MceCaskey.—‘Mineral Resources of the 
United States.” Part II. Non Metals By H. D. McCas- 
key. — “Native Villages and Village Sites East of the 
Mississippi.” By David I. Bushnell, Jr. Washington, D. 
C.: Government Printing Office. 

“Immigration and Americanization.” Compiled and 
edited by Philip Davis, assisted by Bertha Schwartz. 
—“Problems in Botany.” By W. L. Ejikenberry. Price, 
72 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“A Field and Laboratory Guide in Physical Nature 
Study.” By Elliot R. Downing. Price, $1.00. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 

“Patrons of Democracy.” By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Price, 80 cents —‘‘The Light: An Educational Pageant.” 


By Catherine T.. Brice. Boston: Atlantic Mcnthly Press. 
“Manual of Activities and War Program for the Girls 
of America.” By Camp-Fire Girls, New York. Price. 
00 cents. 
“Teachers’ Pension Systems in the United States.” By 


Paul Studensky. Price, $3.00. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

“A Philosophy of Play.” By Luther Halsey Gulick. 
Price, $1.60. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“Scénes et Reécits de la Grande Guerre.’ By Régis 
Michaud Price, 80 cents. New York: I). C Heath & Co. 

Dickens’ “Barnaby Rudge.” Edited by Leon H. Vin- 
cent, Litt. D. Price, $1.00—‘“Huxley’s Autobiography 
and Essays.” Edited by Brander Matthews. Price, 67 
cents “Modern Junior Mathematics.” Book I. By 
Marie Gugle. Price, 80 cents “Modern Junior Mathe- 
matics.” Book I} By Marie Gugle Price, 99 cents. 


New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 
“Fox Third Reader.” By Florence ©. F 


x Price, 75 
cents.—“‘Human Nature in Business.” By Fred C, 
Kelly. Price, $1.90. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
“The Worst Boys in Town.” By Rev. James lL. Hillk 
Price, $2.50 Boston: The Stratford Company 
“Plane Geometry.” By M. Auerbach and C. B. Walsh. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company 





Oculists ‘and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Mur ne Eye ‘Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mat 7 years before it was 


offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Paysicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicaxo. IiL 
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The Ford-Ammerman Algebr 
I wish to state that I 


used or examined, 
passed and its content is good. 





acteristics. 


Boston 
ATLANTA 


New YORK 
DALLAS 








Feb. 2, 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
have used Ford and 
Ammerman’s Algebra for the past five months. 
Asa result of such use I find that it is the best 


book for a beginner in Algebra that I have ever 
Its method cannot be sur- 


better adapted to the High School course of 
study than any other Algebra I have ever used. 


(Signed) C. C. CARTER, SUPT, OF SCHOOLS, 
LINCOLN, Missouri. 


| Why It Makes Good 


Its problems, graphs and illustrations are 
practical applications of practical sciences 
—agriculture, engineering, commerce. 


It is a thorough method—simplicity, drill, 
and frequent review being prime char- 


It meets all requirements of the College 
Entrance Board and of State syllabuses. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


1920. 


I also find it 


7 
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CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists @ 
Rumford Chemica! Works, Providence, R. I. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 

4-10: National Education  Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 

chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
c. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. New salary 
schedule includes these items: Sw 
perintendent, $9.000; assistant, $5,- 
000; second assistant, 4,000; direc- 
tor of elementary instruction, 
$2,200, increase $150 a year to $2,950, 
elementary teachers’ minimum, 
$1,200, increase $100 to $2,100. 


ILLINOIS. 
GALESBURG. Knox College has 


just announced three new appoint- 
ments to its faculty for the follow- 


ing year. 
Dr. W. C. Allee of Lake Forest 
(Earfham 1908; Ph. D., Chicago, 


1912) has been elected chairman of 
the department of biology. Pro- 
fessor Allee has taught at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of 
Iilinois, Williams College, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, and has been in 
charge of the department at Lake 


* schools. 


Forest since 1915. Since 1913 he 


has been one of the instructors of 
the summer school at Woods Hole. 
Miss Edith Hogue, formerly a 
member of the Knox faculty, re- 
turns after a year of graduate study 
for. her M. A. in English at the 
University of Chicago, as instruc- 
tor in English and German. 
Professor Warren C. Shaw (Dart- 
mouth 1910; A. M., 1916), at present 
head of the department there, has 
been elected chairman of the de- 
partment of public speaking. 


INDIANA. 
FORT WAYNE. The new salary 


scale provides for a minimum sal- 
ary of $1,200 for grade teachers. 





MAINE. 
BIDDEFORD. Chester A. Weed 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools for one year at a salary of 





$2,300. He succeeds Ira Z. Allen. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ABINGTON. C. A. Record, who 
had been superintendent of the 
schools in Abington and Bridge- 
water for several years past, has 
resigned his position as _ superin- 


tendent of the Bridgewater public 


C He has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Dunbar Street School in 
this town to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Arthur 
Wheeler. Mr. Record will also con- 
tinue as superintendent of schools 
in Abington. Mr. Record came here 
from Haverhill, where he was su- 
perintendent of schools for a num- 
ber of-years. 


BLACKSTONE. Harry E. Gard- 


ner of Blackstone, superintendent 
of schools in Seekonk, Millville and 
Blackstone, has tendered his resig- 
nation, which is effective April 15. 
At that time he will become a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State 
3oard of Education. He will make 
his headquarters in Boston. 
BOSTON. A bill providing for 
health education in the _ public 
schools throughout the state has 
been introduced into the legislature. 
Described briefly, the bill would 
provide for the appointment in the 
state department of education a su- 
pervisor of health instruction and 
two assistants—one of whom would 
be a woman—qualified to supervise 
and direct physical education in 
public and normal schools. The bill 
would not apply to private schools. 
The agents of the department in 
the work would co-operate with the 
local school authorities and with 
the state normal school officials in 
an advisory capacity. School com- 
mittees in cities and towns or group 
of towns would appoint supervisors 
of public training, with necessary 
associates, who would direct syste- 
matic courses in physical training. 
The bill provides that there shall 
be appropriated annually for the 
purpose of the act a sum not ex- 
ceeding three cents for each child 
between the ages of six and eighteen 
years. This sum, it is estimated, 
would be about $18,000. 
WAKEFIELD. The school com- 
mittee has decided to grant a flat 
increase of $350 to all teachers 
The town meeting voted enough 
money to pay $400 more to each 
teacher, at the same time express- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 








the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage— give them the supporting 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


o & 
hool Books Beginning te Show Wear ? 
About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 
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ing a desire to have some consid- 
eration given to a_ merit system. 
The committee will reserve the 
other $50 with a view to apportion- 
ment on a merit system. Janitors 
were granted an increase of $4 a 
week. 
After 
field schools 


serving in the Wake- 
continuously for 


nearly half a century, Miss 
M. Annie Warren, principal 
of the Warren School, has_ been 


made principal emeritus and will be 
succeeded by Harold B. Arey, lately 
a grammar school principal in Bris- 
tol, R. I. Miss Warren was first 
appointed in 1871 and is the senior 
teacher of the ninety in the Wake- 
field schools. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. Two locals of the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
recently organized by the high 
school men and women of De- 
troit, were dissolved at a recent 
meeting of the union teachers and 
a new association, independent of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
was formed to replace them. 

Officers elected are: W. E. Mer- 
ritt, Northern High School, prest- 


dent: Madge Mead, Eastern High 
School, vice-president ; Harriet 
Hoffman, Northern High School, 


secretary, and G. P. Edmunds, 
Western High School. 

W. E. Merritt said: “It was felt 
that teachers could not afford to 
sacrifice their professionalism and 
non-partisan position for the sake 
of labor’s support in their cam- 
paign for higher salaries. The 
need of a thoroughly democratic 
organization which would provide 
a forum for the discussion of school 
affairs and seek to raise the pro- 
fessional standard of teachers is 
greater, the teachers thought, than 
the necessity for a labor union.” 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. The regents of the 
State University have added $200,000 
to the budget, to be used mostly 
for salary increases. 

OMAHA. The teachers get an in- 
crease of $400, which is $100 more 
than had been planned. Present 
teachers will have a minimum sal- 


ary of $1,300 and all newcomers 
hereafter will begin on $1,200. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH. By recent ac- 
tion of the city council $21,000 has 
been raised for the fiscal year to 
increase teachers’ salaries. This 
makes the total salary expense 
$95,600. The board of instruction 
has been given $130,000 for the 
vear’s expenditures, an increase of 
twenty-four per cent. over 1919. 
Teachers have received a flat in- 
crease of $250 retroactive to Janu- 
ary l. The elementary maximum is 
now $1,150; high school (women) 
maximum, $1,350, men $1,850. The 
high school headmaster’ receives 
$2,850: superintendent, $3,000. Prin- 
cipal George F. Moody of the junior 
high school is retained at salary of 
$2,000 on a twelve-months basis, and 
is to have supervision of school 
home gardens during the summer 
months. 

The new Franklin School, cost- 
ing $75,000.- will be ready for occu- 
panecy in September. This building 
is situated in the centre of a seven- 
acre lot which affords all necessary 
facilities for playground, gardening 
and other activities. 

NEW JERSEY. 

ELIZABETH. At the suggestion 
of Dr. A. L. Johnson, superintend- 
ent of schools of Union County. a 
bill has been introduced in the As- 
sembly which provides for the es- 
tablishing of county free libraries 
by boards of freeholders. 

By the provisions of this bill the 
voters will first indicate their ap- 
proval of county libraries at a spe- 
cial or a general election. If they 
render a favorable decision, the 
board of freeholders of a county 
will establish such a library system. 
The libraries, when established. 
will be administered by non-sal- 
aried boards. These boards will be 
chosen by the freeholders. 

It is the plain intention of the 
bill to provide library facilities for 
communities in each county that 
does not possess them that will 
reach into all communities and 
serve them in much the same way 
that the more fortunate communi- 


ties that have libraries and are 
able to support them are served. 
NEW YORK. 

_NEW YORK. CITY. Commis- 
sioners of education from ten East- 
ern states, meeting March 15 at 
the Chamber of Commerce at the 
invitation of Commissioner John H. 
Finley of New York, agreed that 
funds for public schooling must be 
increased from 50 to 100 per cent.; 
that substantial increases in sal- 
aries must be voted to teachers as 
the chief means to end the teacher 
shortage, which they reported to 
be general throughout the country, 
and that there must be an imme- 
diate and continuous campaign to 
get more high school seniors to 
prepare for teaching. In present- 
ing the need for a teacher recruit- 
ing campaign Dr. Finley declared 
that the emphasis must be put upon 
the fact that “teaching is a cause 
to be served and not a task to be 
done.” 

“When we can get these young 
people to think of teaching asa 
cause,” he added, “when we can get 
them to thinking seriously of real 
values, when we have idealized the 
work of teaching and have shown it 
to be on a par with Red Cross 
work and other services for 
humanity, we shall not lack for 
volunteers.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADDOCK. Thomas G. Me- 
Cleary, assistant superintendent of 
Washington County, Pa., schools, 
was unanimously elected superin- 
tendent of the Braddock, Pa. 
schools, on March 2, to succeed the 
late F. C. Steltz, who served the 
district for eight vears. The salary 
was fixed at $3,300 per year. 

Mr. McCleary is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago and _ has 
served as superintendent of Kane, 
Pa., and also of Washington, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
COLUMBIA. The general edu- 
cation board of New York City will 
give $20.000 to Allen University 


this spring for renovation of the 
college plant, according to a state- 
ment made at the office of Presi- 
Allen will also get 


dent Mance. 
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History—Spelling—Reading 


Woodburn and Moran’s Elementary 
American History and Government 


FTER THE WAR EDITION. New point of view. 

Complete to the signing of the Treaty. New 
emphasis on matters of international importance. 
New maps. New illustrations. 7th and 8th years. 
$1.50. 





Woodburn and Moran’s 
American History 


Introduction to 
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* Rules of Publication ss ys 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 


paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be.made by checks, drafts, post-office 


orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
‘a payable to the publishers. 
MERICA’S European Beginnings. Portrays 

our historic background, telling the story of 
other civilizations and showing what they have 
contributed to ours. An engaging narrative. 6th 
year. $1.00. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the-date of rémittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


E MBODIES the best features shown by recent 

research to be desirable. Practical word list, 
regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, 
word building, etc. Complete. Grades 3-8. 50 
cents. Also in parts. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


The Horace Mann Readers 


N schools using these readers pupils quickly de- 

velop the power to read independently, with 
expression, and so as to get the thought. 
Thought-inspiring. Thought-requiring. Readers 
for every grade, Manuals for the teacher. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 


the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 





New England Publishing Company 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. - Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave, 


Publication Office 
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These Accidents Happen Every Day 





| One Teacher Fell 
| From a swing and And 


One Teacher Slipped 


sprained her 
ankle uring vaca- 


One Teacher Hurt 
His back while fall- 
ing from a steplad- 


One Teacher Stubbed One Teacher Was 
And broke her toe, Hurt 


was disabled for sev- 


Riding in an auto 
“ chasing a dog that t was struck by a {E 
eral weeks. tion. ag wasa Tt. C. chased her cat. —— 
We Paid Her $100 We Paid Her $23.33 We Paid Him $125 We Paid Her $35 We Paid Her $360 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which 

| cause them serious loss. 
Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, some- 
| where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 
taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay 
for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 


This month, even this week, many other Teachers will (por eerrtreerrrreserrseeeeseeeesenenensenee 
meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, Accident ; 
or Quarantine. Those who are members of the T. C. U. H 
will receive cash payments to tide them over their mis- ; 
fortunes. The others will be using up their savings. 
and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. before. 

These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did 
not expect to need financial assistance when they joined 
the T. C. U. But no one can foresee when such assis- ; N@Me@,. ooo cnet 6o8.08 bebdce de cb on etecedsctsoocce 
tance will be very acceptable or even necessary. Your : 
turn may come next. The least you can do is to be 
prepared. Join the T. C. U. 


Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or 
send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U. can do 
for you. It will place you under no obligation, 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Lincoln, Nebraska 











Te the F.C. @. 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 


tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 
let of testimonials. 

















(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 
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past 28 years. Write for our free 


s s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. rd 2 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Yew York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 








Send for circular and registration form free. 








MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 
v 

THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience 

. Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, ‘BOSTON 
THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 

‘ 

H Etward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
i Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 

WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 
TEACHERS! REGISTER NOW, 


A TRIAL. 
FRED DICK, 


Manager. “aa Denver, Colorado 


TE v JRNIS YOU SSIRABLE 
| SCHOOL OFFICIALS! "585 EES SB 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENC 


THURSTON TEACHER:‘’ AGENCY 
Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 
booklet—‘How to Apply.” 


224 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGY 


UTAH. 
Forty thousand booklets, explain- 
ing Utah’s educational system and 


the Utah state educational cam- 
paign, will be distributed through- 


Cc, M. MeDANIEL, Mer. 
23 years a School superintendent 

















assistance from the same source 
for the erection of a dormitory and 
a building for the teaching of 
science. 





out the United States 
ing a request by Dr. A. E. Winship, 
ki known as the dean of the nation’s 
For the As ins den, Arthur E. Chamberlain and 
| other nationally known educators. 


: s. This decision 
was reached by the executive com- 
mittee of the Utah State Educa- 
tional campaign recently, follow- 
educational system; Perry G. Hol- 

The booklet sets forth the exact 
An up-to-date 


methods of conducting the cam- 
. paign, the immediate objects and 
suggestive catalog various other information of the 


drive. 
of Dr. Winship, Mr. Holden and 


Mr. Chamberlain will make recom- 





SS enna 


RY mendations to governors and sena- 
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tion and equipping the students 


with a more practical preparation 
for living. 





VERMONT. 
BRATTLEBORO. All 
in the incorporated school 
will receive an increase in salary 
atter the present school year. In- 
dividual increases will range from 
$150 to $300. In all about forty- 
hve teachers will be affected. 


teachers 
district 


VIRGINIA. 

Compulsory education has been 
approved by two sessions of the 
general assembly and will be voted 
on by the people next November as 
an amendment to the state consti- 
tution. The amendment cuts out 
the present section 138, providing 
that the general assembly may pro- 
vide for compulsory education of 
children between eight and twelve, 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 














S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 
an LEM, MASS. _ Coeduca: 
tional. 


Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
ial department of the high school 
5... PITMAN, Principal. 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Principsa' 


Che Coolest Summer School 
East of the Rockies 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 


A special school for teachers, July 5 to 
August 13. Courses in educ ational princi- 
ples for kindergarten, elementary and _ sec- 


ondary teachers, superintendents and prin- 





cipals. 

Teacher’s courses in English, French, 
Spanish, History, Sciences, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, Expression, Physical 


Training, Treatment of Backward Children, 
and other subjects. 


For information address 
J. F. MESSENGER, Director 








tors that similar campaigns be con- 
| 


ducted in every state with a view 
to improving public school educa- 
Prepared by a 
trained and experienced 
Librarian 


The largest school of Oratory 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 
sessions. 








BME RSO N 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


It aims 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 








Want a Copy? 
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and CLEMATIS, 
These books offer continued 
throughout. 


Printing Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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for 4th or 5th grades, 
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The Arlo Plan 


The city of Lynn, Mass., by its school board, has just decided to 
enlarge the reading material in the grades. A committee of teachers 
six new books. 


Technical difficulty is low. 
vocabulary review are high. Those who 
absorb printed ideas and facility in expression will find the ARLO 
PLAN and the ARLO books of great value. 


By Bertua B, ano 
Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Two of these were ARLO 
stories which hold the 
Word picture, 
wish 


interest 
action, and 
to develop power to 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
50 Cents 
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under certain conditions, and merely 
provides that the general assembly 
may provide for compulsory educa- 
tion of children of school age. 

This bill has been advanced to its 
present stage because of the illit- 
eracy as shown in the examination 
of army candidates and because 
201,000 white children in the state 
are not in regular attendance on 
any public or private school, out of 
the 436,000 white children of school 
age. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. About $20,000 was 
raised in the first three days by 
University of Wisconsin students 
in their campaign among their 
classmates for the Memorial Union 
Building. The response which the 
eleven student campaign teams are 
meeting has encouraged them in the 
belief that they will be able to 
place $100,000 of student contribu- 
tions with the alumni subscriptions 
to the million-dollar building 
project. 

Although the students are much 
interested in the project because 
it will bring them their long-de- 
sired Union Building, the fact that 
the building will be a memorial te 
their classmates who gave their 
lives in the Great War makes the 
greatest appeal among them. 


PN’ 
> 





Army Schools 


Approximately 100,000 soldiers are 
going to school in the army according 
to reports today from the director of 
the training division. 

One hundred and forty-one separ- 
ate schools are operating, at the 
camps, posts and stations of the army, 
with as many as thirty-five courses 
at Camp Funston, Kans., Camp 
Grant, Ill, and Camp Dodge, Ia., 
and other large cantonments. 

“On December 31, 1919,” said Lieu- 
tenant Colonel E. L. Hooper, officer 
in charge of the Minnesota-Wiscon- 
sin district, “of a total of 172,000 en- 
listed men present for duty in the 
army, 93,500 men were _ receiving 
training which would fit them for 
civilian vocations.” 

Men in the army who fail to reach 

certain standards in literacy now are 
required to attend a special school 
known as the recruit educational cen- 
tre. 
_ “In this school special instruction 
is given in English and Americanism,” 
said Colonel Hooper. “Men attend 
these classes three hours a day for 
four months, in addition to regular 
military training. When these men 
reach a certain state of proficiency 
they are sent to other camps for 
regular -instruction and duty. 

“Throughout the army, at all 
Camps, a special literacy test is now 
being held to ascertain the status of 
illiterates. For all enlisted men who 
fail to reach an established standard 
special classes giving compulsory in- 
Struction in English will be main- 
tained.” 





——— 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 


A few tours to organizers of smal} parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 
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“| LIK my work in . .. (city high school) exceedingly. I have never been so happy in 
my teaching anywhere. If all of the teachers you place are as pleased as 1, you 

should be receiving many kind words these MY College released to accept a $1600 position re- 

days,’’ writes a graduate of State Teachers cently. We are not able to place all our candi- 

dates nor to fill all the places which come to us, but when the fit can be made there wo 

is satisfaction on both sides which makes it worth while to do only recommendation . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 


TEACHERS WANTED erry Soi 


TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 
month. We represent the best -paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 





Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avense 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WHh.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 





tae Fontan (PACHERS' AGENCY 12iecu asi fen 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheols 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j amen sonshens and a2 filled hua- 
reds 0 gh grade positions (ap te 

,000) with excellent Sachers. Eetab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you need a 

teacher forany desirable place or know 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 
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THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 442 verona ‘pituing, Boston. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


208 FIFTH AVENUE *UPctior people. We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 








THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 













We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. , : 
AGENCY 






Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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March 25, 1920 








The Five Red Keys—and You 


Teachers and Students of Typewriting— 


remember that only the most proficient typists com- 
mand the highest pay. 


The Five Red Keys of the Self-Starting Remington 
make automatic indentations. This feature alone in- 
creases letter typing speed from 15 to 25 per cent. 











The Five Red Keys insure the faultless “set-up” of 
every letter—with paragraphs and other indentations 
eye even and perfect. 


The use of the Five Red Keys means 
a greater letter typing speed and neatness— 
ee ON y and that means greater earning capacity. 





Remington Typewriter Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Branches Everywhere 
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peo =al By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
DANGER SIGNALS 
i. DANGER SIGNALS 
TEACHERS | 
Wwe 
: TEACHERS 
. | 
=f HIS timely, inspiring book by the brilliant editor of the urnal of Education 
=" T will make a strong appeal to all teachers. It was written to help them meet the 


new conditions which have arisen in the profession of teaching and points the way to success. 


Constructive, = ‘tical and glowing with common sense, every sentence has a positive value. he 
te stcerta s responsibilities, opportunities and problems in the classroom and out are discussed with the 


clearness and caitecksadites for which Dr. Winship is noted. 


bs ° ° . 4 D4 - - stimulating 9 

Every person associated with the educational system would find this vital book stimulating and no 
teacher can afford to be without one of the most interesting and helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


| 


Danger Signals in School Danger Signals Out of School Education Must Be Achievement 
Don’t Undervalue Your Opportunity Enemies, Friends, Public Sentiment Triumphs of the Schools 
Don’t Underestimate Responsibility Perfection of Technique Teaching for Love and Wage 
| Avoid the Retarder The Awkward Squad Real Democracy, in Education 
The Atmosphere Equipment for Appreciation. Don’t Be EducationallySuperstitious 
| Think in Large Units Adaptation Is Education Over the Top 
Problem vs. Example Professional Aims Have Changed Get Out of a Treadmill 
Lessons from the War The Skillful Accompanist Teachers Win the Battles 
The Psychology of the New Significance of Leadership Thinking in Three Dimensions 


Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, 433 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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